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THE AESTHETIC ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


BY DR. FRANK A. HILL, 


SECRETARY MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF 


EDUCATION, 


1 needs no expert to note how easy it is | child and securing their immediate ex- 


in education for the ways and means of | 
doing things to become divorced, as it 


| 
| 


were, from the great things that ought | 


to be done. The philosopher analyzes 
the things that children should know, 


pression ; it admits that todo this main 
| work, the child must be drilled in the 
means of expression, which drill must be 
kept subordinate ; it claims that there is 


| a possible happy union of the main work 


finds the elements that are common | 
to them, and puts them in order in some 


scheme of study. The teacher presents 
these elements; the pupil studies them. 
The attention that is focused upon them 
magnifies them unduly. 
we know it, they usurp the supremacy 
that belongs of right to those things only 
from which they have been detached and 
to which they are clearly subordinate. 
And a dreary supremacy it is—this ex- 
altation of the real or supposed means of 


Almost before | 
| by untoward conditions—inclining, 


expression above the things to be ex- | 


pressed, the school life expended on the 
former and the latter left to the haphazard 
of contingencies. 

In drawing, for instance, are not child- 
ren sometimes kept penciling away at 
lines and angles and such juiceless things, 
as if these things were not the paltry 
means of expression but great themes in 
themselves? In manual training, are 
they not sometimes kept at work with 


surfaces and joints, without a hint of the | 


larger language whose alphabet they are 
learning ? 


Our philosophy, indeed, is all right. It 


holds before us ideals of direct work in 
stimulating thought and feeling in the 


| 
| 


with the subordinate so that they 
both advance in mutual sympathy, 
equal step and effectiveness. 

3ut when it comes to our poor practice, 
unsupported, as it often is, by personal 
attainment—hampered, as it always is, 
as all 
else inclines, to the lines of least resist- 
ance—we have to admit its downward 
trend. Our beautiful philosophy sur- 
vives in these Bethlehem meetings, but 
our rebellious practice keeps on in school. 

And so it comes about in education as 
in religion that we need frequently to 
reason with ourselves, and have others 
reason with us, if we would not lose sight 
of our ideals. 

We are told on eminent authority that 
art is ‘‘the solidest and sincerest ex- 
pression of human thought and feeling,’’ 
and that, if we seek for its grandest law, 
we shall find it to be this: ‘‘ To be much 
within and little without, to do all for 
truth and nothing for show, and to ex- 
press the largest possible meaning with 
the least possible stress of expression.”’ 
But the thoughts and feelings of human 
beings cover innumerable themes in the 
world of God andthe worldofman. They 


may 
with 
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find expression in all forms of human ac- 
tivity,—in gesture, in conversation, in 
literature, in every art of production and 
in every art of design. The higher ex- 
pressions of thought and feeling, what- 
ever their medium, form or robe,—ex- 
pressions that are eminent for their truth, 
their strength, their fitness, or their 
beauty, that never cease to tell their im- 
pressive story and are always suggestive 
of more to tell, these belong to the domain 
ofart. The great doer, whatever he does, 
is, in some sense, an artist ; and those 
that feel the thrill of his workmanship 
possess in varying measure the artistic 
feeling. 

Art, you see, has, as it were, two sides. 
If it is in the expression, it is in that 
which prompts the expression as well. If 
it is in the product, it is also in the mind 
thatinspires the product. The mind may 
take in and enjoy what is artistic ; it may 
give out and do what is artistic. There 
is the passive, interior, receptive aspect 
of art; there is its active, exterior, cre- 
ative aspect. There is art 7 posse, as the 
lawyers say, and art 7 esse—art 1n idea 
and art in execution, art potential and art 
kinetic. One may bean artist in thought 
and feeling only ; one may also be an art- 
istin doing. The feeling for an art en- 
larges the field of human interest and 
happiness ; it is a prerequisite to creative 
art; it is ample in itself to justify any 
education that fosters it. If such feeling 
blossoms forth into high doing, as some- 
times it will, itis an additional argument 
in favor of the training that nourishes it. 

No large view of art is possible that 
does not ally it with that which makes 
for righteousness. Both send their roots 
down into the same soil of truth, fitness, 
sacrifice, power, beauty ; and if either is 
at all estranged from the other, it loses 
something of value and bloom. 

We feel that something is missing both 
in the art of a Byron and in the right- 
eousness of the Puritan. We want the 
soundness of art as well as its beauty in 
the one; we want the beauty of holiness 
as well as its soundness in the other. 

If art is taken in this large sense, it 
cannot properly be ignored in any system 
of education that is worthy of the name. 
This is another way of saying that the 
aesthetic element is an essential element 
in education. Whatever the form in 
which the expression of thought and 
feeling exhibits itself, there are always 
the elements of such expression for the 
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pupil to learn ; there is always its common, 
everyday speech or language in which he 
should become proficient ; and there are 
its master-pieces for him to study, to en- 
joy, to aspire to, and possibly in time to 
equal. This means, of course, three cor- 
responding levels of attainment, — the 
first, of disconnected elements separately 
learned ; the second, of these elements 
united in the ordinary language of the 
expression ; the third, of the language 
put to its noblest and most finished use. 
He is an unpromising pupil who cannot 
readily occupy the first level while in 
school and, during the same period, make 
a beginning, at least, of standing upon the 
second. As to the third, the puptl’s soul 
can be touched there long before he can 
hope to accomplish much better. We 
may think of the student as trying to rise 
to these levels through successive years 
of schooling ; we may think of him with 
equal propriety as trying to occupy them 
all during each and every year of his 
schooling. The elements, the language, 
the master-pieces of expression, have their 
places in the razz as well as in the //e of 
educational means, in the woof as well as 
in the warp of the educational fabric. 
This conception of growth, affecting, as 
it does, the scheme of instruction, has al- 
ready yielded us good modern ideals for 
the study of English. There are its ele- 
ments for beginners in reading and writ- 
ing, there is its language for ordinary 
daily use, and there are its artistic ex- 
pressions known as its literature,—the 
primer at one end and Shakespeare at the 
other, with long years between mastery of 
the former and high appreciation of the 
latter; and yet each advancing year the 
child is exercised in them all,—the ele- 
ments, the language, and such literature 
as is suited to his years. 

The logic that frames such an ideal for 
instruction in English would frame a 
similar one for every great means of ex- 
for whatever the means, there 
is the same long and varied range from 
low to high asin English. Every means 
of expression has its exalted something 
that corresponds to the literature of En- 
glish. The gamut of drawing is from 
the child’s rude scrawls to Michael 
Angelo ; of color, from daubs of barbaric 
red to the splendors of Rubens; of the 
moulding of form, from spheres of mud 
to the Venus of Milo; of the art of build- 
ing, from the child’s crude playhouse to 
St. Peter’s at Rome. It is so not only 
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with all the arts of design but with all the 
arts of production,—always crude, coarse, 
ugly at one end, always refined, admir- 
ably adapted, elegant at the other. Nay, 
the arts of design and the arts of pro- 
duction are really one. The former have 
their historic development from the latter, 
Art is the handmaid of the artisan; it 
is the beauty of his soul issuing from his 
finger-tips. What is made for common 
use serves a higher, and the triumph of 
the art is striking when the lower use 
seems a profanation of the higher, and 
the work, rescued from its inferior ser- 
vice, findsa place of honor in some noble 
art collection. 

Fancy for a moment an ancient Etrus- 
can risen from his sleep of two or three 
millenniums and roaming through a 
modern art museum—the surprise, merri- 
ment and gratification of the man at see- 
ing, patched, pieced and restored—their 
homely uses forgotten—the familiar ves- 
sels of his kitchen and scullery! 

You see the drift of my thought, of 
course. Drawing, painting, designing, 
modeling, music, the arts of construction 
—all these are so many forms of ex- 
pression, so many kinds of language. 

The schools are giving increasing at- 
tention to their elements; more attention 
should also be paid to their master-pieces. 
Whatever the beginner does in any of 
these branches, both his feeling and his 
doing are crude and barbaric; they need 
strengthening and refining. Now the 
feeling can be developed somewhat with- 
out the doing, but the doing cannot be 
developed far without the feeling. In im- 
proving one’s own handiwork and in 
studying the best handiwork of others, 
there are high possibilities for culture, 
just as there are in improving one’s own 
English and in studying the best Engiish 
of others. The aesthetic element needs 
to be cultivated as much in handiwork as 
in English. It needs to be cultivated in 
the doer as well as in the thing done. 

Let us pass at once to some principles 
of vast consequence that teachers and 
students of the arts of design, of represen- 
tation, and of construction cannot afford to 
lose sight of. 

And one of them is the transcendent 
importance, nay, the necessity, of the 
child’s framing and developing in his 
own mind the ideas, the concepts, the 
standards, by which he should be guided. 
It isatruism, I know. But there is the 
significance of it,—the deep, inner stub- 
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born meaning of it that I would press 
home. It is, of course, a fundamental 
principle in all teaching,—this lodging 
and fixing of ideas in the child's mind 
for him to work from. If child study has 
any value, it isin finding out precisely 
what ideas or concepts are present in child 
experience for teaching to connect with 
and build upon. Any teaching that 
ignores actual child concepts and actual 
child ways of enlarging such concepts, 
but relies on concepts or standards in the 
teacher’s mind or in books or in other 
places than the child’s mind, is to that 
extent unsound. 

Indeed, the essence of education lies 
precisely here, says Professor James. It 
consists in taking natural reactions, the 
things a child does on impulse and spon- 
taneously, and knitting them to new con- 
sequences. Thus the child is furnished 
with new Ideas. Once he responded to 
a stimulus ; now he responds to what has 
been associated with that stimulus. 

The domination of the senses has given 
way tothat of ideas. The child ceases 
to be a waif of impulse ; he has become a 
creature of deliberation ; that is, he has 
been educated. And the length and 
width and height and depth of his educa- 
tion—it all turns upon the length and 
width and height and depth of the ideas 
that have been welded to his primary iin- 
pulses. 

A child draws a house. It matters not 
what pretty houses may have been pic- 
tured on the retina of hiseye. He draws 
only what is in his mind, what he sees 
with his mental eye, the two or three 
things he has crudely made his own. 
And so if he makes his door two stories 
high, if he draws a man taller than the 
door, if he lets his flag float one way and 
his smoke another, it is because he does 
not see to the contrary. When he sees 
for himself that the door should admit to 
the first floor only, that the man should 
be able to get in at the door, that the 
wind cannot blow opposite ways at once, 
he will straighten these things out, and 
not before. Nay, if he is drawing from 
the object he cannot do much better; be- 
cause although the eye pictures much, 
the mind pictures but little, and it is the 
mind, not the eye, that guides his pen- 
cil. Even the observant Agassiz, if 
asked to look at something through a 
microscope, was wont to insist on know- 
ing before looking what he was expected 
to see, so afraid was he of missing it. 











There is only one way: and it is to train 

the child to draw what he sees, not what 
7s, for what is, is forever beyond him ; to 
draw what he sees, not what you see, for 
what you see is outside of Azs mind and 
cannot shape its action ; to draw what his 
mind sees, not what his eye takes in, for 
the eye takes in ten thousand things that 
never reach the mind. The standards 
for the child to go by must be the in- 
complete and crude ones of his own mind ; 
they cannot by any possibility be other 
than these. 

The concept-forming power of the mind, 
however, issomething marvelous. Take 
the extreme case of a person congenitally 
deaf. Why is he dumb? His vocal or- 
gans are perfect; give them the right 
stimulus from the brain, and they will 
act. In other words, the mind can direct 
these organs just as soon as it has con- 
cepts or standards of the sounds to be 
aimed for. 

But the sad fact is that no sound has 
ever entered the deaf person’s mind ; his 
mind has no conception, therefore, of 
what sound is; it does not realize its own 
silence even. Vocal organs—the idea of 
vocal is forever beyond its grasp. There 
they are, those wonderful organs, all 
ready for their appointed work, and the 
mind doomed never to know what that 
work is. The deaf are deaf through 
physical powerlessness, but they are 
dumb through mental powerlessness, 
dumb simply and solely because the mind 
has no standards of sound to go by. 

And yet the deaf can be taught to speak 
after all. Standards of muscular posi- 
tions and efforts are attainable by them, 
if standards of sound are not,—standards 
attainable through the eye if not through 
the ear; and by these the organs of 
speech are unlocked. Now there is an 
adaptability of mind in all this that is as- 
tonishing, and the climax of astonishment 
is reached when we hear those speak who 
have been not only deaf from infancy but 
also blind ; for now we are in the pres- 
ence of concepts into whose fabric neither 
sound nor vision can enter,—concepts 
that are built up by touch under guid 
ance, that exist in the mind as terms of 
muscular sense, that the tissue of the 
brain has literally grown to, and that find 
expression in what to the speaker is only 
a silent posing of organs, a silent using of 
muscles, but to the listener intelligible 
speech. 

I had the pleasure last June of making 
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the acquaintance of Helen Kellar. This 
young girl has been deaf and blind from 
infancy and for many years she was also 
dumb. She isto prepare for college in 
Cambridge and to enter Radcliffe. With 
neither sight nor hearing, she promises to 
surpass in scholarly attainments many 
possessors of both. I recently addressed 
the school where Helen is to study and 
whose closing exercises she attended. 
Imagine my astonishment when Helen’s 
teacher, Miss Sullivan, said to me that 
she had reported to Helen every word of 
my address as rapidly as it was given. 
She did it by making signs in the palm 
of Helen's hand. I know not which was 
the more surprising, Miss Sullivan’s suc- 
cess in reporting the speaker with her 
swift and wonderful signs, or Helen’s suc- 
cess in interpreting those signs, in her 
swift and wonderful way. Had Miss 
Sullivan reported me orally, Helen could 
also have followed me by placing her 
hands upon her teacher’smovth. Tothis 
power of interpreting both signs and 
spoken words, Helen adds the power of 
intelligible and expressive speech. In- 
deed, she recently addressed a large 
audience in Washington. What a mar- 
vellous revelation it all is of the concept- 
forming power of the human mind ! 

These two points come out, then, with 
distinctness,— the impossibility of the 
mind’s working apart from its own stan- 
dards, the marvelous adaptability of the 
mind in acquiring standards. Now what 
are the teacher's relations to these stan- 
dards? Right teaching of the child leads 
him to enlarge and improve these humble 
standards ; 1t seems to find out what they 
are; it makes much of the child's in- 
terest in them; it respects the child’s 
fidelity to them, it trusts the same laws 
of growth for them that it trusts for 
the child’s learning to walk; the art- 
less activity of the child in making and 
doing, the very thing he used to get his 
knuckles rapped for, it welcomes as a 
Sign O! promise, 

The teacher, you see, works at the 
beginning and the end of hidden path- 


ways. He can control in part what en- 
ters there. He can see in part what 
Issues thence But the pathways are 


nature’s own, and midway, out of sight, 
are the all-important standards. Here, 
apart from the teacher, the real educa- 
tional process goeson. It isa record in 
cell and tissue, a record built up through 
the slow processes of waste and growth. 
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By no possibility can the mind be pushed | moving as a unit. 


ahead of this physical record of its activ- 
ity. Certain outward conditions the 
teacher controls ; the process itself,—that 
is too intricate, too delicate, too vital for 
him to manage, and so nature handles it 
herself. 

The thought that begins to stand out 
in all these words is this: That imitation 
is our great reliance in aesthetic training. 
I do not mean imitation in the sense of 
blindly or mechanically copying, but in 
the higher sense of acquiring standards 
in nature’s unconscious way and of con- 
forming the practice to them. The child 
is always in the realm of imitation. He 
always likes to do things, to do them as 
he sees others do them, to do them as 
well as others do them or better, and to 
possess things, especially if it costs him 
something to get them. The child’s in- 
terest centers in and blossoms out of these 
four primary instincts. There is a 
chance for him to go astray in each of 
them. Bad construction,—that is botch- 
ery or mischief; bad imitation,—that is 
yielding to poor or evil example; bad 
emulation,—that is full of envy and vin- 
dictiveness; bad ownership,—that is un- 
earned or dishonest possession. But 
there is the golden opportunity as well of 
his rising through judicious use of these 
tendencies to noble youth and manhood. 
All this is simply another way of saying 
that the child’s environment may do him 
good or harm, that the examples set the 
child may be for his weal or his woe. In 
short, the right use of these instincts 
practically resolves itself into the various 
ways of seeing things as they ought to be 
seen and doing them as they ought to be 
done, that is, of seeing and doing them in 
conformity to good standards. ‘Thus the 
philosophy of imitation and that oflearn- 
ing by doing run into each other and be- 
come essentially one. 

Ruskin tells us that in manufacture we 
use the hand only; in a7/, the hand and 
the mind; and in the fixe arts, the hand, 
the mind and the heart. All this is 
sufficiently true for Ruskin’s purpose. 
The fact is, however, that any use of the 
hand that is not automatic involves with 
it a play of both thought and feeling. In 
pure manufacture, there is little thought 
and less feeling; in art of an ordinary sort, 
more thought with an increase of feeling ; 
in the fine arts, the blended play of 
thought and feeling at their best; but al- 
ways the mind, in whatever it does, is 
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Psychology may 
separate mental functions one from an- 
other to give an isolated view of each, 
but there is no such separation in mental 
action. Better guidance of the hand, 
truer thought, finer feeling,—any one of 
these things granted, the whole mental 
action is lifted. 

The important point is to keep the 
child’s mind steadily active in these three 
classes of functions and on ascending 
lines. It will never do for the teacher to 
cut adrift from the child’s humble con- 
cepts or his artless interest in them. 

Thus we see why, in drawing, for in- 
stance, crudest expressions of thought 
need to be respected, why the germ of 
fondness for it needs to be nourished, 
why the drawing habits should be early 
established, why we ought to be hopeful 
if new thoughts keep coming out in the 
rude work of novices. We see also why 
there should be abundant practice,— 
plenty of paper, plenty of objects, a little 
judicious questioning now and then and 
but scant indulgence at first in telling. 
We do not tell a child how to learn to 
walk ; we cannot do it; we simply encour- 
age him to walk. Then comes a time 
for shaping the child’s work, directing 
his observation, leading him to see the 
sphere in the orange, the cylinder in the 
tree-trunk, and all that. From the be- 
ginning it is the free expression of 
thought, not the painful drawing of pict- 
ures; the mind kept on the thing to be 
expressed, not on the language that ex- 
presses it; the child thinking with his 
pencil,—at first as his own fancy prompts 
him and then as the teacher begins to 
lead him. And the various expedients 
adopted in the teachipg of drawing have 
one element of promise in them if pupils, 
because of them, work voluntarily beyond 
the specific exercises assigned them. 

Indeed, why should they stop with an 
assigned lesson—especially with one that 
insults their capacity? Why should the 
teacher discourage, or, at least, fail to 
encourage the doing of work he cannot 
examine and correct? The principle is 
wholly bad that no work should be done 
by pupils beyond the teacher's power to 
criticise it completely. It means for the 
conscientious teacher no escape from the 
bondage of those headache stacks of 
papers, stacks that, heaped however high, 
mean practice for the pupils that is shame- 
fully scant, When shall we learn that 
corrections imposed upon pupils from 
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without are infinitely inferior to cor- | possession of which is the key to all there 


rections that come from standards grow- 
ing within them? Making blue pencil 
marks into the midnight,—such work by 
the teacher is not getting at the heart of 
things. The learner must wield his own 
blue pencil. Let the school ideal be, 
rather, plenty of work by the pupils—un- 
corrected work, blundering work, if you 
please—more work in the aggregate than 
the teacher can possibly handle by blue 
pencil methods. I do not mean work that 
the teacher may ignore; on the contrary, 
he cannot get much work unless he hasa 
glowing interest in it. 1 donot mean that 
he shall not care to have it corrected. On 
the contrary, he shall bring his profound- 
est skill to bear on those standards within 
from which only amendment can come. 
I have seen great quantities of work done 
by pupils—in algebra, in geometry, in 
chemistry—without thought of detailed 
criticism by the teacher—work of steadily 
improving character, the only incentives 
thereto being the interest of the pupils in 
their own work and in the work of one 
another, the gentle pressure of the teach- 
er’s interest, as shown in hints that may 
be made about subjects and the handling 
of them, the influence of exhibited speci- 
mens, and so on. 

Drawing as a simple language needs 
this extended practice; its culture value 
is not easily reached without it; its art 
value is impossible without it. Of course, 
no school sets itself the impossible task of 
training any one to be an artist. If it 
sends an artist forth, call him the gift of 
God, not the product of the school. Itis 
a great thing, however, if the conditions 
of school work have been congenial soil 
for the artist to grow in. Practice in 
drawing that means abundant seeing and 
thinking is certainly such soil, for the 
more of such seeing and thinking, the 
more likely the soul is to be moved, only 
the seeing and the thinking, if culture 
purposes are to be served, must be sup- 
plemented in various ways. 

In the first place, the pupil must be led 
to refer the endless phenomena of appear- 
ances and constructions to a few elemen- 
tary principles. It isin drawing and con- 
struction as in science—if one grasps a 
principle, he grasps a thousand facts; and 
when he grasps a deeper principle he 
grasps a hundred principles that rest upon 
it. No wonder the dream comes to the 
artist, as to the philosopher, of some foun- 
dation principle, the deepest of all, the 


| 








is in art. 
In the next place, his attention should 


be called to illustrations and examples of 


the sort of work heis doing that are a little 
more elaborate, more skilful, more beau- 
tiful than any he has produced himself. 


Here is where school exhibitions of 


the pupils’ work come in—particularly of 
work that surpasses the average. Such 
work exerts a lifting and toning influence 
upon the humbler workers below. More- 
over, there is the encouragement ofit. It 
is the work of learners, not of experts, 
and it holds out the hope to other learn- 
ers, that they may equal it in time. 

In the third place, the master pieces of 
painting, of architecture, of sculpture, of 
construction, should be interpreted to the 
pupil—I mean only such grander features 
of them as can be presented in elementary 
ways. 

All this means a certain equipment in 
pictures, photographs, casts and models, 
but it need not be an extensive equip- 
ment, if well selected. The press is flood- 
ing us nowadays with half-tone pictures 
—beautiful and cheap. These, too, can 
be so selected and classified as to illus- 
trate and fix elementary principles. In- 
deed, we need some guide through this 
wealth of pictures to prevent a certain 
Sunday-newspaper effect upon us. 

My thought is, that we can study these 
things just as we study the Merchant of 
Venice, or Evangeline, or the Chambered 
Nautilus. The objective point is to get 
the pupils to thinking in a larger way 
than it is possible for them to think un- 
aided. Great, complete, philosophical 
thoughts—those are not to be thought of ; 
but the beginnings of great thoughts, 
germinal thoughts, ill-defined thoughts, 
that suggest other and higher thoughts, 
beyond—it is worth everything to start 
these. People may pooh-pooh at such 
thoughts, call them vague, ill-fitting and 
partial, deny them the name even of 
thoughts, but great thoughts in their 
origins have usually a chaotic aspect. 
The formless preceded the formed always 

The mind cannot grow very fast if fed 
in a scrappy way—a bit here, an item 
there, a fact somewhere else. Furnishing 
such disconnected things is not teaching. 
If it were, the daily newspaper could dis- 
tance the teacher, and the village gossip 
outstrip both. ‘‘ Hitch your wagon toa 
star,’’ says Emerson. That is, get the 
child’s mind to hook on to some great 
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principle, some comprehensive thought of ; thought-provoking themes than these at 


God’s. 

Here is a tulip, for instance. How 
gaudy the sepals and petals! Just below, 
down the stem a little way, a leaf—an 
unusual one, fora full half of itis colored 
and gay as the floral leaves above; it is 
almost a petal. And here is a stamen 
half changed to a petal, and here another 
three-quarters changed, and close by a 
third—why, it is a full-blown petal where 
a stamen belongs! 

Observe other flowers rightly selected 
for the same thought. The child begins 
to grasp the idea, not in its fulness, but 
in its germs, that the parts of a flower are 
transformed leaves, that a flower bud isa 
leaf bud changed—an idea that runs 
through the plant world, illumining a 
million facts, and giving possession ot the 
facts illumined. Now let the thought 
work. The wagon is hitched. The jour- 
ney may fail even now; but the teacher 
has discharged his duty, for he has har- 
nessed the team. 

This should be an aim in all teaching 
—connecting the child’s mind with great 
thoughts. Just here is the imperative 
reason for scholarly attainments in the 
teacher. If he lacks them he sees no 
great thoughts in nature, only patches 
and shreds of thoughts. There is nostar 
in his view to which hecan hitch his own 
poor little cart, much less the humbler 
one of his pupil. So in elementary art, 
hitch the little mind, if you can, toa great 
thought. 

Take this thought, for instance, how 
the imagination fills gaps in a drawing or 
a painting, how it is not necessary to put 
into the picture every detail of fact, how 
it is impossible to do so, how it would 
spoil the picture to attempt it, and so 
on. Think of the innumerable illustra- 
tions of this principle that children can 
take in. Perhaps it will dawn on some 
of their minds that the imagination of 
the beholder has something to do with 
a picture as well as the artist who makes 
it; that the artist must address himself 
to that imagination as well as to the ob- 
ject he is painting; that a thousand de- 
tails might enter the eye and only a few 
of them the mind; that a few strokes are 
better than a hundred; that they should 
be strokes to reach the mind, not to stop 
with the eye; that it is a pretty serious 
matter, therefore, what strokes shall be 
made and what not; and so on without 
limit. There can scarcely be better 








the right stage of one’s schooling—-what 
the painter’s brush need or cannot do, 
what the observer’s mind can do. 

Here is a man who tries everything 
with his brush—a cabbage leaf, for in- 
stance, with its bloom and its veins, dew- 
drops and flies on the leaf, with tiny re- 
flections in the dewdrops and sheeny 
network in the wings of the flies. He 
gives the imagination nothing todo. And 
here is another who shirks every detail, 
and tries for general impressions. Near 
to his canvas is blotchy with meaningless 
daubs; far off these daubs become foliage, 
fields, mountains, clouds, fine natural 
effects. This man gives the imagination 
everything to do. 

Now young people can be led to take in 
elementary differences like these, and to 
think intelligently about them. 

Again, how prolific in suggestions is 
the comparison of a word picture with a 
color picture? Take Shakespeare's pic- 
ture of Portia ‘‘straying about by holy 
crosses, where she kneels and prays for 
happy wedlock hours.’’ Supposea good 
painter should attempt the same picture. 
Shakespeare in his picture easily presents 
several crosses visited at successive times 
in different places; the painter in his 
must limit himself toasingle cross visited 
at a particular time in one place. Size, 
shape, texture, color, light, shade, envi- 
ronment—there is not a hint of such de- 
tails in Shakespeare, but the painter must 
show them all. Obviously in picturing 
the cross the painter has the advantage. If 
Shakespeare had attempted as much as 
the painter, his picture would have read 
like the specifications of an architect. 
But the holiness of the cross—how is a 
painter to manage a formless, colorless, 
elusive thing like holiness? If he is a 
genius, perhaps he can compass it. But 
the picture of Portia’s ‘‘ straying about’’ 
—that will surely baffle him, especially if 
he paints her in a position so inconsistent 
with straying about as ‘“ kneeling.’’ 
And when he reaches the prayer “ for 
happy wedlock hours,’’ what can he pos- 
sibly do with that? Something with the 
pose of prayer, indeed, but nothing with 
its sweet theme and ineffable emotions. 
Now the pupil that can appreciate the 
Merchant of Venice is ready for this sort 
of work. It hasan opening, breezy effect 
on the mind. 

It is capital exercise to study with 
pupils the possibilities of illustration in an 
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author, to have the pupils imagine pic- 
tures of their own from the author’s de- 
scription, and then to show the pupil, if 
possible, the pictures others have worked 
up from thesame descriptions. You may 
call it work in literature, you may call it 
work in art; it matters little by what 
name it goes. Itis work among thoughts 
that concern all the great forms of expres- 
sion. There is a valuable correlation 
about it all, and one of the issues to be 
expected from such work is a gain in the 
zesthetic sense. 

Or take constructions of various kinds. 
It is not quite possible in the higher 
grades of manual work to establish ele- 


mentary conceptions of what Ruskin 
means by his ‘‘seven lamps of architec- 
ture ?’’ May not pupils be led to see 


some of these lamps, if never so dimly 
burning—the lamps of truth, of power, of 
beauty, of sacrifice, for instance? May 
they not be led to discover them in hum- 
ble constructions, as well as in palaces 
and cathedrals! 

There is really no end to the chances 
for stirring upthoughtin matters relating 
to the expression of things. The other 
day, in company with an artist, I was 
looking over a beautiful Japanese picture 
book. I recall in one picture some sea- 
green mountains—one pale unbroken 
wash of green from the foreground to the 
mountain tops miles away; also some 
gorgeous red flowers out of all proportion 
to everything else, and drawn without re- 
gard to distance. There was scarcely a 
trace of perspective, aerial or any other. 
The picture was full of untruths—never- 
theless, we both likedit. The artist said 
it was due to certain rhythms in the 
grouping of the masses and in grading of 
the colors. That is, the picture contained 
some truths that saved its art and made it 
reputable and enjoyable. Pertinent ques- 
tions arise at once: How much of what is 
false in art can the truth float? What is 
the nature of that truth whose saving po- 
tency is sogreat? There is some virtue 
in understanding questions if they cannot 
be answered. Thus, in the pleasure we 
derive from some things that are only 
partly true, we get an inkling of the 
strange, coy, elusive, but real thing that 
art is. 

It is my fortune every Sunday to sit 
opposite the Horsford Memorial windows 
in the Shepard Church at Cambridge. 
There are four in all, and four spirits oc 
cupy them in the form of glorified women 
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—the spirits of fire, air, earth and water; 
and above them clouds of celestial musi- 
cians. And the longer I observe them 
the deeper their meaning becomes and the 
deeper their mystery as well. What I 
have sometimes minded, outside of the 
spell of their beauty, is a certain conflict 
between the ideal and the actual, which 
each spirit of the quartette embodies. 
Each one of them is intensely human, ex- 
cept that she has great, expanded, glori- 
ous wings. The effectis uplifting. One 
is ready to fly with her. Butthink fora 
moment what those beautiful wings really 
are. Anatomically they are an addi- 
tional pair of arms. ‘The spirit is four- 
armed, multi-limbed, like a Hindoo god. 
And when we cast about for the bony 
framework within the body to support 
such wings, for the muscles to move 
them, for the connecting nerves and veins 
and arteries, and all that, the idea grows 
more and more grotesque. And yet the 
wings delight us. There is truth about 
them somewhere that triumphs over the 
false. 
upward movement, of unobstructed flight, 
of thiags not yet attained, of things celes- 
tial and eternal. Thus the spirit becomes 
a veritable messenger of the Lord, while 
a sense of shame comes over us that we 
ever stooped from the message to ques- 
tion the anatomy. 

In the study of such things as these, 
young people can be led to see and feel 
that splendid supremacy of major truths 
over minor untruths that characterizes so 
much of what we seein art. Thus they 
may get a glimpse or two into the fasci- 
nating realm of symbolism inart. With 
such a glimpse, and with an inkling of 
Bible history, how the famous mural dec- 
orations of Sargent in the Boston Public 
Library would appeal to them. 

I am aware that I have not pointed out 
wherein actual drawing or actual con- 
structions can themselves be made more 
artistic. I am also aware that the teacher 
of Enylish does not set himself the task 
of insuring the presence of zsthetic ele- 
ments in the composition he requires. If, 
in each case, a feeling for better things is 
developed and a longing to attain them, 
that is enough, or, at least, it is all that 
is attainableinschool. It meansa grow- 
ing knowledge of better things, and a 
promise of some movement towards them. 
But enough in this vein. Let me not 
be misunderstood. Expression in the 
public schools is not likely at its best to 
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rise above production that is common- 
place. The very thing that prevents its 
having commercial value often gives it its 
educational value. ‘That is, the educa- 
tional value of doing a thing is extracted 
from such doing long before the thing 
done comes to have a commercial value. 
The master-pieces of material workman- 
ship must always be as far above the 
handiwork of the schools as the master- 
pieces of literature are above the compo- 
sitions of the schools. The methods of 
acquiring a taste for literature through 
reading and studying what is the best, 
suggest corresponding methods for ac- 
quiring a tasteforart. ‘Taste in any form 
of expression can be developed long be- 
fore artistic execution is possible. Taste 
comes through imitation, through ab- 
sorption; it develops in the dark, as it 


‘were; the best that the teacher can do is 


to give it suitable soil to grow in. Hence 
the necessity for abundant art material, 
for skillful use of it, and consequently for 
teachers able to.use it. Indeed, this paper 
is really a plea for the cultivation of the 
zesthetic sense in the teacher. If the 
teacher has it and the means to work 
with, the development of the zsthetic 
sense in the pupil may take its course. In 
all these suggestions I propose, not addi- 
tions to a curriculum, but only higher 
aims in existing instruction. 

I have not touched the value of the 
zesthetic element inthe arts of production 
and design. I have been thinking rather 
of its value to the pupil himself. There 
is no sound reason why in any form of 
handiwork both teacher and pupil should 
not rise to the appreciation of the zesthe- 
tic and spiritual aspects of the themes too 
rashly supposed to be outside the pale of 
such appreciation. 

Steam, electricity, and their mighty en- 
gines, are by no means impossible themes 
for the stirring of.the art sense within us. 

Poets have neglected such themes, it is 
true. It is this neglect that provokes a 
stirring outburst from Rudyard Kipling: 
‘I’m sick of all their quirks and turns— 
the loves and doves they dream; Lord, 
send a man like Aobéie Burns to sing the 
song o’ Steam.’’ For this particular 


song, I am not sure but that Kipling 
himself is the longed-for Robbie Burns. 
Have you read his recent McAndrews’s 
hymn—that hymn all a-quiver with the 
activities of two souls—that of a sturdy 
engineer and that of a mighty engine that 
drives his ship through the seas? 


Won- 
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der, pride, poetry, reverence, deep reli- 
gious feeling—they are all there in the 
man, in the machine, one hardly knows 
in which, so transfused they seem to be 
throughout them both. /n a// partsof the 
great obedient engine, the poet sees: 


Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, 
decreed, 

To work, ye’ll note, at any tilt and every rate 
oO’ speed, 

Fra’ skylight-lift to furnace bars, backed, bolted, 
braced and stayed, 

And singing like the mornin’ stars for joy ‘hat 
they are made. 

Nay, so skillful is the poet’s touch, that 
for a moment, the handiwork of man, 
gloriously transfigured, seems greater 
than the man himself. 


‘‘No doot for the machine,’’ he ‘* but 
what about the man ?”’ 
‘*The man that counts, wi’ all his runs, one mil- 
lion miles of sea, 
Four times the space from earth to moon— 
How far, O Lord, from Thee ?” 


sings, 


That, my friends, is the final question in 
all educational discussions,— what about 
the man? Processes begun, elements 
mastered, lessons learned—no doubt 
about them all, but what about the man ? 
We do not do our best by him in school 
until we plant in him the germs of great 
thoughts and cause his soul to be nobly 
stirred. 

If the handiwork of the student does 
not rise above the commonplace while he 
is in school, it is to be devoutly hoped 
that his soul will, If art is long (as 
Geethe says and Longfellow sings), the 
beginnings at least of the artistic sense 
are reasonably short. Art creation be- 
longs to the later life, or, more likely, it 
will never come at all; but the feeling 
for art—there is something lacking in any 
education that does not early aim for its 
quickening, its extension, and its refine- 
ment, for it is the blossoming out of the 


higher nature. 
- > 
OLD AND YOUNG 
They soon grow old who grope for gold 
In marts where all is bought and sold: 
Who live for self and on some shelf 
In darkened vaults hoard up their pelf, 
Cankered and crusted o’er with mold, 
For them their youth itself is old. 


They ne’er grow old who gather gold 
Where Spring awakes and flowers unfold; 
Where suns arise in joyous skies, 
And fill the soul within their eyes. 
For them the immortal bards have sung: 
For them old age itself is young! 

C. P. Cranch, in Scribner. 














THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 


N the November number of the Vor/h 
American Review, Charles F. Thwing, 
LL. D., President of the Western Reserve 
University and Adelbert College, dis- 
cusses with interest the question, ‘* What 
becomes of college women?’’ We are 


told that 55 per cent. of the graduates of 


our woman colleges marry, thus showing 
that the fear that college women would 
prefer a public to a domestic career has no 
foundation in fact. The unmarried grad- 
uates are engaged in almost every em- 
ployment, doing work of the highest edu- 


cational, ethical and civil value. The 
most popular field of work is in the 


school room, and in the hundreds of high 
schools throughout the country the col 
lege graduate is found bringing to her 
routine work ‘‘ the richness of culture and 
the breadth of sympathy which produce re- 
sults far more precious than the ordinary 
routine of educational service.’’ Not 
alone in the high schools is she found, 
however, for, according to the census of 
1890, there are 735 women, the majority 
of whom are graduates, who are profess- 
ors in colleges and universities. These 
women are giving to the cause of educa- 
tion, of culture and of higher civilization, 
says Dr. Thwing, the same contribution 
which men in similar positions in the 
colleges for men are giving. Evidently, 
however, the women graduates do not 
care much for the professions. Out of 
4,000 women physicians, not more than 
200 have had a college training. Very 
few college women are found among the 
1,235 preachers and 208 lawyers, and the 
law, the ministry and journalism appar- 
ently have no charms for those fortunate 
representatives of the gentler sex who 
have had the advantages of the ‘* higher 
education ’’ for women. 

The college graduate, according to Dr. 
Thwing, is not distinguished in the field 
of literature, and, in fact, the number of 
books written by college women is very 
few. Since the time the first college was 
opened to women no graduate has yet 
arisen whose work is at all comparable to 
that of Miss Murfree, of Miss Wilkins, or 
of Miss Phelps. One or two graduates 
have achieved some measure of distinction 
as essayists, but the woman college has 
thus far given us no great novelist. This, 
says Dr. Thwing, is in the nature of a 
startling induction, and ‘‘it is certainly 
true that the colleges for women have not 
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made the contribution to literature that 
they have made to scholarship, or to 
teaching, or to administration.’’ Of 633 
women named in Appleton’s Cyclopzedia, 
the distinguished women who are not 
graduates are noted either for their writ- 
ings, as singers or actresses, as sculptors 
or painters, as educators, as philanthro- 
pists, as missionaries and as doctors. The 
distinguished class, in fact, according to 
the cyclopzedia, are found outside of the 
graduate class, thus leading Dr. Thwing 
to remark that the college woman has not 
become famous. But the college woman 
has been a possibility for a comparatively 
short time only, and in the years to 
come she may earn distinction in every 
branch of the arts. That marriage does 
not reduce her chances of winning fame 
is to be deduced from the fact that of the 
663 distinguished women whose names 
are handed down to posterity in the 
pages of the cyclopzedia, fully one-half 
were married. Dr. Thwing’s conclasion 
is that the American college has helped 
American women to get strength without 


becoming priggish, vigor of heart with- 
out becoming cold, to become broad in 
sympathy without wanting a pub 

career, and broad 


and large minded 
minded without neglecting humble duties 
This will be the ideal woman, not the car 
icatured ‘‘ new woman.’’—PAz/a. Ledge 
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WHITTIER AND CHILDS. 


BY F. W. FARRAR. 


\ TITH the Quaker poet, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, I spent part of a 
delightful day, in his own house, with 
Dr. Phillips had a warm 
admiration for the venerable poet. He 
has, in his verses, given splendid expres- 
sion to the conviction which I tried to set 
forth in ‘‘ Eternal Hope.’’ He was one 
of the most modest and most saintly men 
I ever The deepest yet most tol- 
erant religious feeling breathes through 
all his poems, from those of his early 
youth to those written in advanced age. 
I was further drawn to him by the noble 
passion with which, all his life long, he 
had thrown himself into every movement 
in the cause of humanity and merc; 
Further, I found in his writings a far 
nearer approach to the true religion of 
Christ than I did in most books pro- 
fessedly religious. Of course Mr. Whit 
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tier was, in one sense, not a very great 
poet ; he did not stand in the front line. 
Some of his poems lack intensity and 
compression. But his best verses will 
undoubtedly live. What concentrated 
force there is in his lines on the great 
orator, Daniel Webster, after the sort of 
volleface through which he went on the 
subject of slavery, on becoming a candi- 
date for the Presidency: 


So fallen ! so lost ! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore ! 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled : 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Again, how marvelously touching are 
his lines in contemplation of death ! 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces 
blown, 
I hear far voices ont of darkness, calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


I have but Thee, My Father! let Thy Spirit 
Be near me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding 
grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place ; 


Some humble door, among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 

cease, 

flows forever 

expansions 

The river of Thy peace ! 


And through Heaven’s green 


Mr. Whittier’s home was as simple and 
unpretending as it could possibly. be, yet 
all about it there was an indescribable 
air of refinement. No one was at lunch 
except Phillips Brooks and myself, and 
though the meal was as plain as possible, 
it was truly delightful. We were waited 
upon by the poet’s niece, and I felt so 
uneasy at seeing her come in with the 
dishes and hand us the plates, that at 
last I said: ‘‘ This is a reversal of the 
proper order of things! What we ought 
to do is to wait on the young lady, not 
she on us.’’ ‘‘ Not at all!’’ said Mr. 
Whittier. ‘‘ You are the guests; there 
is nothing in the smallest degree deroga- 
tory in a young lady enjoying the pleas- 
ure of waiting on you. This is our old, 
simple New England custom.’’ We had 
to be content! 


Immediately after the 
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meal the young lady put on her riding 
habit and, mounting her horse, which 
was led to the door, she went for a ride 
with the young gentleman to whom she 
was engaged. 

After lunch I asked Mr. 
sign for me his photograph. This led to 
a conversation about autographs, He 
said that the number of letters in the year 
which he received, asking for his auto- 
graph, was immense, and at last became 
embarrassing. ThisI can easily imagine; 
for in America, at one time, there was 
such a rage for autographs that I have 
often had birthday books, etc., left in 
carriages which were merely standing at 
the door of a shop into which I had gone 
to buy something! He asked Emerson 
how he treated requests for his autograph. 
Emerson said that he, at one time, 
always sent his autograph to any one 
who wrote to ask for it; but when the 
applications came to be counted by 
hundreds he had ceased todo so. ‘‘ But 
what do you do,’’ asked Whittier, ‘‘when 
they enclose stamps?’ ‘*Oh,’’ said 
Emerson, ‘‘ the stamps come in handy”’ ! 
This, however, was a bolder impropria- 
tion than the conscience of the Quaker 
poet could permit, and whenever a 
stamped envelope came he enclosed his 
signature in it. 

I gave a letter from Mr. Whittier to 
my friend, the famous philanthropist, 
Mr. George W. Childs, together with the 
quatrain which he wrote for the Milton 
window in St. Margaret’s. Of this win- 
dow Mr. Childs was the donor, and I 
asked Mr. Whittier to write the inscrip- 
tion, which he gave in the following 
letter: 


Whittier to 


The new world honors him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom, made her own more 
sure, 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both 
endure. 
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DANVERS, MASS. I1th mo. 28, 1857. 
My dear Friend:—1 was giad to comply with 
thy request and that of our friend Archdeacon 
Farrar. I hope the lines may be satisfactory. 
It is dificult to put all that should be said of 
Milton in four lines. How very beautiful and 
noble thy benefactions are! Every one is a 
testimony of peace and good will. I am with 

high respect and esteem thy aged friend, 
JOHN G. WHI'ITIER. 


Mr. George W. Childs was for many 
years the owner of the Pud/ce Ledger, one 
of the most honorable of the American 
papers. He never made any secret of the 
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fact that he had risen from the very 
humblest and lowest position. I believe 
he once swept out the office as a penniless 
office boy. By conduct and character he 
rose rapidly to wealth, influence, and 
universal respect. I never knew a 
kindlier, more large-hearted, or more 
lovable man. I was his guest at Phila- 
delphia, and I met him at dinner at Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s, and in other houses. He 
gave me two memorable receptions. One 
was to the clergy, black and white and of 
all denominations, in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, to the number of seven 
hundred. Nota few of them were very 
poor, and the large and loving heart of 
Mr. Childs delighted in showing them an 
act of kindness. I was also the guest of 
the evening at an entertainment to which 
he had invited all the numerous repre- 
sentatives of the press in Philadelphia 
and theneighborhood. Ihad the difficult 
task of addressing them almost on the 
spur of the moment, and I spoke of the 
immense power which they wielded, and 
the awful temptations to abuse the safe- 
guard of anonymity by using the poisoned 
dagger as well as the mask. I spoke of 
the intense and ruinous pain which a 
single careless paragraph in a newspaper 
might cause. Such a paragraph might 
have been written with no villainous 
intention, but merely in thoughtlessness 
to make ‘“‘copy,’’ and yet might be 
reverberated a millionfold, as though a 
colossal telephone, microphone, and 
phonograph all in one. And I told the 
press men, in all humility, that if they 
abused the enormous power which they 
were thus enabled to wield, they might 
do more mischief than the madman, who, 
in scriptural phrase, ‘‘ scatters firebrands, 
arrows, and death.’’ Mr. Childs was 
most deeply interested in what I said— 
ordinary as it was, ‘‘ From the first day 
I owned the Public Ledger,’’ he said to 
me, ‘‘I made up my mind that nothing 
mean or dishonorable, no malignant 
gossip, no debasing reports, should stain 
its pages. To that I attribute its success; 
and I would rather have given a thousand 
dollars than you should not have said 
what you did to our journalists.’’ 

He then made me accept a gold 
pocket-knife and a_ gold pencil-case, 
which I possess to this day. More than 
any man I ever knew he found his high- 
est, almost his exclusive, happiness in 
doing works of personal kindness and 
public munificence. He was almost the 
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only living man (Dean Stanley used to 
say) who, for more than half a century, 
had given a purely spontaneous gift to 
Westminster Abbey; the gift was the 
beautiful window in honor of the poets 
George Herbert and Cowper. When I 
told Mr. Childs how closely Milton had 
been connected with St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, where his banns of marriage 
were published, and where his dearest 
wife (‘‘my late-espoused saint’’ ) and 
infant daughter lie buried, he gladly con- 
sented to give a window to Milton's 
memory. When it was executed, he sent 
at once the sum which it cost—which 
was, I believe, more than £600. He, 
too, it was, who erected the memorial 
fountain to Shakespeare at Stratford-on- 


Avon, and the memorial windows to 
Bishop Ken at Winchester, and to 
Keats. ‘The name of one of the humblest 


and most unassuming of men will thus 
be permanently connected with some of 
the noblest and fairest names in English 
literature. And what was very remark 
able was that, so far from making much 
of his munificence, he regarded himself 
as indebted to those who had called it 
forth.— 7he /ndependent. 
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DISTRICT HIGH SCHOOLS. 
BY A. S. MARTIN. 

SCHOOL system which fails to ex- 
\ tend equal opportunities and advan- 
tages to all grades of pupils is defective 
and should be improved. It is evident 
to all right-thinking minds that no school 
system is completed when provision has 
been made for the primary and grammar 
grades only. Yet such is the typical 
school system of the rural districts of 
Pennsylvania, and the system which is 
now in vogue in this great county is not 
an exception. It is a lamentable fact 
that, under the existing system, after a 
pupil of the country district has reached 
the eighth or ninth year at school, his 
educational opportunities at home are ex- 
hausted. Instead ofoffering the boys and 
girls of our country schools the incentive 
of the open door of the high school 
where their minds would be led to drink 
more of the truths of science, the beauty 
of art, and the good of literature, the 
school authorities have built in front of 
them, at the very start of their career, 
an impenetrable wall barring all future 
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progress, destroying the best motives to 
activity. 

When our boys and girls are aware 
that their school privileges will be ex- 
hausted at the age of fourteen years, is 
it a wonder that they shape their lives to 
lower aims and grow content to be small 
peopie? Is it not evident that such a 
system forces many a youth into the 
battle for success when he should be en- 
gaged most diligently in developing that 
instrument, the intellect, which should 
be wiefded most potently in the struggle? 
Is it not evident, also, that the possibility 
for a brilliant career of many a pupil, 
whose parents are not disposed or are una- 
ble to incur the expense of continuing his 
education at higher institutions of learn- 
ing, is sealed forever by the school regu- 
lations which do not make provision for 
instruction in branches beyond the com- 
mon school curriculum ? 

We would at once condemn the city or 
borough school regulation which has 
made ample provision for instruction 
in the common school branches, and no 
provision for a more extensive course of 
training. Why then foster such a sys- 
tem in the country, which certainly is 
possessed with richer and purer educa- 
tional influences than the city ? 

The objections to the existing regula- 
tions are obvious. In cities and in the 
more progressive boroughs they have 
long been voiced by the establishment of 
well equipped high schools. If the pupil 
is so fortunate as to be the son of par- 
ents who are more disposed towards the 
intelligence and future welfare of their 
children than towards the inanimate dol- 
lar, he will have the benefit of an exten- 
sive course of training. ‘There is, how- 
ever, another class of pupils with capa- 
bilities as great and intellects as keen as 
those of their classmates, but whose par- 
ents are not disposed or are too poor to ex- 
tend to them equal advantages. It is for 


the welfare of this latter class and for the 


welfare of children of indifferent parents, 
that we plead for district high schools, 
especially as the State owes every child 
the advantages of a thorough school 
training. 

The most progressive step along edu- 
cational lines which can be taken at pres- 
ent, in our judgment, is to extend to all 
the pupils of the rural schools advantages 
equal to those offered by cities and the 
more progressive boroughs. 

You ask ‘‘ How can these privileges be 
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so extended?’’ By establishing district 
high schools is, in my opinion, the best 
answer to the question. When we use 
the term high school, we refer not to a 
school that is a high school in name only, 
nor do we refer to a school that serves 
merely as a link between the common 
school and the college; but we refer to 
a school whose course is essentially Eng- 
lish, offering an opportunity for busi- 
ness or college preparation to those who 
desire to enter business or college. 

A high school should have a four years’ 
course and at least two competent in- 
structors. We, however, do not desire 
to discuss at this time what we consider 
atypical high school. We simply wish 
to intimate that we plead for establishing 
district high schools, whose influences 
for good are at once acknowledged by all 
intelligent people. 

It is granted by all business men that 
greater intelligence, keener intellects, 
and better cultivated minds are required 
to transact any kind of business success- 
fully to-day, to meet the fierce competi- 
tion and to succeed in any calling of life, 
than were required a generation ago. It 
is also certain that still larger intelli- 
gence, keener intellects, and better cul- 
tivated minds will be required to attain 
success a generation hence than are re- 
quired today. Consequently the prin- 
cipal aim of education should be to dis- 
cipline the mind and increase its powers, 
that greater ability and consequently 
greater success and usefulness may be 
attained in life. It is necessary there- 
fore that a larger advance in the kind and 
completeness of school work over the 
past is made, that we add to the generally 
accepted school curriculum, which can 
be accomplished most effectually in the 
country by establishing a well regulated 
high school in each district. 

Under a system of district high schools 
pupils would have the privilege of pur- 
suing a more extensive course of study 
under the influence of home and friends ; 
they would gain a chief incentive to 
study, an influence from above that 
would be pervasive, and healthful. It 
practically would make every school of 
the country a graded school, and thus in- 
crease its working capacity, for under 
such a system it would be important that 
a uniform course of study be followed, 
that the pupils of the various schools of 
the district may have had similar train- 
ing when they enter the high school. 
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That harmony might exist between the 
various schools and the high school, the 
schools should be under the general su- 
pervision of the principal of the high 
school, who should visit the various 
schools frequently. Thus every school 
of the county would be brought under 
the direct influence of one able to judge, 
to criticise, to suggest and to inspire. 

The principals of the various high 
schools of the county should be in close 
touch with the county superintendent, 
and thus the school system of the coun- 
try would have unity, without which the 
best results cannot be obtained. 

Such a system will furnish teachers of 
higher grade of qualification than the 
present system. ‘True, the district high 
school cannot furnish professionally 
trained teachers — the supplementary 
work of the teachers’ training school is 
required for that—but it can furnish 
teachers whose views have been broad- 
ened and whose love of knowledge has 
been deepened by a taste of a liberal 
learning and culture which renders pos- 
sible the successful introduction of those 
improved methods of teaching which 
have lifted teaching from something less 
than an experimental art to the level of 
a science. For it has been well said, 
that ‘‘ intelligent methods can be applied 
by intelligent teachers only; machine 
methods are necessary for machine 
teachers.’’ A healthful emulation among 
the various teachers of the districts 
would naturally take place, as the up- 
look to the principalship as a reward for 
faithful service would be a constant in- 
centive. 

Under such a system each district 
would have its educational centre. The 
district high school would be the place 
where the teachers would meet to inter- 
change views on educational topics, the 
place in which the directors might meet 
to transact their official business, and the 
place where a district library could be 
established. The high school would be- 
come the pride of the citizens of the dis- 
trict, an institution towards which gene- 
rous citizens would make contributions 
in the way of science apparatus and 
books for the purpose of enhancing the 
prosperity of the school. 

Yet notwithstanding the advantages 
which such a system would insure, ob- 
jections would be offered. Among the 
objections, the expense incurred by such 
a system and the selection of a con- 
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venient site for the high school would be 
the most prominent. The impetus 
which such institutions will give to the 
cause of education is sufficient to remove 
the first objection. The second objec- 
tion could often be met satisfactorily, and 
is not sufficient to discount the system. 

Whether the young man selects the 
shop, the counting house, the farm or 
any of the ordinary industries, his work 
will be the more efficient for having had 
a thorough high school training; and fo 
the same reason he will make a better 
citizen, a better father, and a better 
Christian. 

Such a system will advance the refine- 
ment and culture of the community, nay, 
rather shall be the chief source of the in- 
creased progress of civilization. 


FS 


VALUE OF A DOLLAR. 


7 2p you can demonstrate to me that 
you can actually relieve distress with 
a dollar I will give you what you want.”’ 

A rich cynic thus answered a woman 
who had come to him for aid to help the 
poor of their city. He hoped to silence 
her and send her away. 

‘*Will You come with me?’’ said the 
woman challenged in this novel manner. 

The man consented, and in a few min- 
utes the two entered an unsightly tene- 
ment. The lady, who knew her ground, 
led the man up two flights of stairs into a 
cheerless room. The floor and walls 
were absolutely barren. The only piece 
of furniture, besides the bed, a chair and 
a dilapidated table, was a small stove, in 
which a scant fire was burning. 

There was a middle-aged man in the 
room, with two children, each poorly and 
thinly clad. The few dishes were empty. 
Destitution could hardly be more com- 
plete. The woman, accustomed to such 
pathetic sights, soon learned what was 
most needed, and from long experience 
she knew just what to purchase. 

‘Please wait,’’ she said to the rich 
man, ‘‘ while I run around to the store.’’ 

Full of compassion for this mute suffer- 
ing, the gentleman waited. In a quarter 
of an hour a large grocer’s basket, filled 
to the brim, was brought into the room. 
Soon the little stove threw out comfort- 
ing heat, and the odor of food gave grate- 
ful cheer. 

“Do you think this charity well be- 
stowed ?’’ asked the woman, as they left. 
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‘Indeed I do,’’ came the answer, with 
a suspicious tremor in the voice. 
‘* Well, here is the list.’’ He took it 





and read. We quote it word for word: 
ag pounds coal. .....6+ 2.2228: 20 
2 bundles kindling. . . ee dee 5.x 05 
Halfpoundtea...... nes 6 15 
2 loaves bread it oe ee ke os 
2 pounds oatmeal... ... +2 ses 08 
2 pounds beef for stew ........-. 14 
meee pOUNGONGET. 6. 6 1 tte 6 8 05 
Gallon kerosene oil .......2-+-6-. 10 
Measure potatoes .....-.+-+6-. 08 
A So. a er er 04 
ES eee ee eee ee ee 02 
ROOM MORKERES.. ww ie ee ol 
Total . $1 00 


Without hesitation the man of money 
took a dollar bill and handed it to the 
good woman, and the next day she re- 
ceived his check for a thousand like it. 

The knowledge of what $1 can actually 
accomplish to relieve distress and bring 
happiness to the poor may restrain our 
hands from foolish extravagance. Iu 
these days, when honest poverty is crowd- 
ing about us, it is nothing less than cruel 
to throw too many of our dollars away 
for purely selfish luxuries. Extravagant 
expenditures hold the germs of disaster. 
In their full fruitage they give birth to 
effeminacy, lower moral standards, stimu- 
late envy, and incite revolution. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE TEETH AND HEALTH. 


MONG the most interesting of the 

addresses delivered before the Medi- 
cal Association, in session in Philadelphia 
recently, was the paper by Dr. R. R. An- 
drews, of Chicago, on the care of the 
teeth of school children. The point 
brought out by Dr. Andrews was the 
danger children run of contracting tuber- 
culosis through decayed and neglected 
teeth. He did not exaggerate when he 
said: ‘‘ The connection between bacterial 
growth in the oral cavity and severe dis- 
turbance of the general health is to-day 
well known. There are those who carry 
more filth in their mouths than they 
would tolerate on their skins, and this is 
the condition of the mouths of many 
school children.’’ 

Dr. Andrews brought out one of those 
conditions so common in ordinary child 
life, but which go so far to determine the 
health and usefulness of the individual in 
later years. Parents who often wonder 


why their children are unhealthful never 
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imagine it their duty to examine their 
teeth. The farmer who would buy 
horse without looking carefully into the 
condition of its teeth would be considered 
as recklessly throwing away his money. 
And yet the farmers who condemn such 
a transaction will permit their children to 
sit in hot, close schoolrooms with decay- 
ing teeth which, as Dr. Andrews claims, 
offer one of the best mediums for the 
growth and multiplication of bacteria. 
The only reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn is that the farmer cares more to 
have a healthy horse than a healthy 
child. 

There is one light, however, in which 
Dr. Andrews did not consider the results 
of decayed teeth. That is their effect on 
the sense of hearing. The most advanced 
aurists contend that many cases of de- 
fective hearing can be traced directly to 
the presence of decayed teeth in the 
mouth, and especially what are known as 
wisdom teeth. The late Dr. Samuel 
Sexton, of New York city, who gained 
an enviable reputation as an aural sur- 
geon, made it his duty to examine the 
hearing and teeth of a large number of 
school children in that city, and in nearly 
every case he found defective hearing ac- 
companying badly decayed teeth. In 
one school there were seventy-six cases of 
defective hearing, all the marked cases 
having bad teeth. Physicians in other 
cities who have made similar examina- 
tions have been struck with a like coinci- 
dence. It is probable that some of this 
bad hearing came from the same neglect 
of the ear which has left the teeth to de- 
cay, but the frequency with which the 
two go together and the intimacy of the 
nerve of hearing and the nerves supplying 
the teeth leave no doubt of why the 
harmful effects go together. 

The suggestion of Dr. Andrews is that 
boards of education appoint examining 
dentists to each school, and he urges 
dental societies to take action to this end. 
A thorough examination of the teeth of 
all school children would doubtless re- 
sult in saving the health and a full use of 
the faculties of many. The neglect or 
ignorance of parents has resulted in bur- 
dening a considerable percentage of men 
with poor health and impaired senses. 
When parents fail to perform their duty 
it is the right and duty of the State to 
step in and supply theneglect. There is 
no higher duty to perform than to pre- 
serve the health and faculties in full 
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working order. Dr. Andrews’ suggestion 
is one aid in this direction, and it merits 
the sympathetic consideration of the 
medical fraternity and of the school 
authorities.—/4iladelphia Press. 
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PROTOPLASM. 


ae ee is a living substance 
and constitutes the basis of all plant 
and animai life. In appearance it is 
clear, granular and jelly-like. The 
protoplasm is the only living part of an 
organism, and it is the “‘ machinery ’’ by 
which the entire plant or animal has been 
built up. It is very complex in its 
chemical composition, constantly forming 
certain organic compounds and constantly 
breaking up others. Protoplasm is 
always in chemical activity ; when this 
activity ceases, death ensues, and, strictly 
speaking, the substance is no longer 
protoplasm,’ but merely a disorganized 
collection of dead organic compounds. 
Protoplasm has never been analyzed by 
the chemist, but analyses have been made 
of its dead constituents, such as the pro- 
teids, carbohydrates, fats, etc. 

The word ce//, which literally means a 
yvoom or space surrounded by walls, was 
originally applied to the minute spaces in 
the structure of wood and the bark of 
trees, the woody wall being considered 
the essential part of the cell; but the 
word has lost its original application, and 
as now used in biology it means a mass 
of protoplasm containing within it a small 
body which consists of another kind of 
protoplasm called the nucleus. A cell 
usually contains other constituents be- 
sides protoplasm, and it may or may not 
be surrounded by a cell wall. A cell 
always leads a more or less independent 
life, whether it lives alone or as a part of 
a higher organism. Plant and animal 
cells are fundamentally alike, differing 
only in some of their constituents. 

Chlorophyll is a remarkable substance, 
found only in the protoplasm of plants. 
By the aid of chlorophyll, protoplasm is 
enabled to extract the energy or power 
from the rays of sunlight and store it in 
the form of starch and sugar, which con- 
stitute not only the food of plants, but 


also largely that of animals. Plants 
elaborate starch from inorganic sub- 


stances, but this they can do only by the 
aid of chlorophyll and in the presence of 
sunlight. 
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Exogenous and endogenous are both 
obsolete terms, and are now known to be 
untrue in the sense in which they have 
Monocotyledon and dicotyle- 
have a much 
than 


been used. 
don are better terms, and 
more fundamental significance 
merely a difference of fruit leaves. 

Metabolism includes all the chemical 
changes which take place in the body of 
a plant or animal. These changes are of 
two kinds, those which are building up 
protoplasm, constructive metabolism, and 
those which are breaking down proto- 
plasm, destructive metabolism. 

There is no true circulation in the 
stems of plants. Crude material ab- 
sorbed by the roots ascends to the leaves, 
where it is elaborated. This ‘‘ ascent of 
the sap’’ is the only process in the plant 
which is in any sense a current through 
the system and branches.—/n/fer State 
Se hoi { Re Zz le zw. 

~ 
POLITICAL LANGUAGE. 

‘THE true inwardness of some methods 

of teaching was perhaps never more 
clearly shown than by a conversation 
with a group of school-boys last week in 
New York. The boys ranged in age 
between ten and fifteen years, and had 
spent their school life in the public schools 
of lower New York. A conversation the 
preceding week with a group of voters, 
all educated in the public schools, had 
opened the eyes of the writer to the task 
laid upon the Citizens’ Union. which 
frankly admits that its success depends 
on the workingmen of the Greater New 
York. 

The older group were being given spell- 
ing and language lessons trom the columns 


of a leading evening paper, the words 
being taken from the accounts of the 
affairs of Crete, Greece and Turkey. The 


use of the word ** Ambassador’’ produced 


such an expression «f blankness that the 
writer to probe jor the 
that the word expressed to the minds of 


conclud d idea 


these voters. Not one had the faintest 
idea of the meaning of the word, and all 
declared that they had never heard the 
word before. A reference to the Presi- 


dent’s Cabinet revealed the fact that two 
of them thought it was a large and pecu- 
liar desk in which the President kept i1m- 
portant papers. Evidently the idea of 
form and ceremony was connected with 
this desk; it was a kind of attachment to 
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a Presidential throne. This experience 
led the writer to use a mental probe on 
the intellectual possessions of the group 
of school-boys referred to. 

The conversation began : ‘‘ Boys, when 
you hear or see the word municipal, what 
does it mean to you?’’ There was a 
wrinkling of brows. Finally the oldest 
boy responded, ‘‘It means good manners.”’ 
‘‘Can you spellit?’’ Three did promptly. 
The meaning of the word was then ex- 
plained. 

‘What does municipality mean ?’’ 
‘* Fine,’’ promptly answered the big boy. 
“If I say to you that William L. Strong 
is the chief executive officer of this munici- 
pality, what doI mean?’’ Silence. ‘‘What 
is the chief executive officer of a city 
called?’’ Silence. The answer was given 
and the question put again. It required 
hints and suggestions to get an answer. 
‘If I say to you that there is an im- 
provement in this municipal government, 
what do I mean by municipal govern- 
ment?'’ It took three minutes for the 
older boy to think out an answer. The 
others made no attempt. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of federal?’’ Three boys in 
unison, ‘‘ Small sums of money.’’ ‘‘What 
do you understand when you hear the 
President's Cabinet referred to?’ ‘‘It 
means the President’s men,’’ responded 
one boy. Not one could give the titles 
of the members of the Cabinet, nor even 
after the titles were given could they state 
what was the special business of each, ex- 
cept that of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and of the Secretary of the Navy. One 
boy, with every evidence of pride in his 
knowledge, announced that Roosevelt 
was head of the Navy. Another boy 
said Grant was Secretary of War, and 
blushed, not at his mistake, but because 
he had to be reminded of the recent 
parade, the reference to which brought 
out a number of personal experiences on 
the day the Grant tomb was dedicated. 

This it is that makes it so difficult to 
reach a certain class of voters. The ward 
heeler, the ward boss, uses the vocabulary 
of the voters in the district where he 
votes. The majority of the reformers 
make their earnest attempts to reach the 
voters a few weeks or months, as the case 
may be, before election. They come laden 
with a foreign language ; with moral and 
political standards as foreign to the hear- 
ers asthe language used. Frequently the 


hearers are left without one idea un- 
changed, without one new idea, but re- 
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sponsive perhaps to a charming personal- 
ity, or an effective voice, or a sense of a 
higher manhood, born of that which is 
beyond their reach. 

The field in which to do the active and 
impressive work in developing good citi- 
zenship is in the school-room, and a good 
medium for beginning is the spelling les- 
son, for through it the boy receives his 
vocabulary, the only true medium of ex- 
cnange between citizens of all classes.— 
The Outlook. 
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READING AND THINKING. 


OSBORN, BROOKLYN. 





F. W. 


‘THERE is a very general consensus of 

opinion among teachers that im a 
large part of the youth who are pursuing 
a course of study in the high school, and 
even in college, there is a noticeable lack 
of the reflective spirit. Not only have 
they not formed the habit of looking into 
the relations of things, except in the 
most superficial way, but they do not 
take kindly to suggestions which invite 
them to such inquiry. Facts, phenomena, 
general laws, perhaps, interest them, but 
they show little desire to search for their 
causes, or connect them with a system of 
things. Although they have attained an 
age when the philosophic spirit should at 
least begin to manifest itself, they are 
disinclined to such inquiries as would 
naturally stimulate the spirit. Their in- 
tellectual life revolves around objects of 
immediate personal innterest ; it has not 
been stimulated or enriched by that 
wider view of things which always re- 
veals the thinker. 

Various explanations are offered of this 
educational phenomenon ; this discussion 
will be limited to a notice of two of these. 
So far as this defect is due to a late 
development of the reflective spirit it may 
be ascribed in part, at least, to an exces- 
sive reading of fiction. Such habits of 
reading as the majority of young people 
have formed, have been acquired by fa- 
miliarity with short stories in the current 
magazines, or with the standard novels. 
The greater part of this reading is not 
done under the wise direction of a com- 
petent instructor, or as an aid in the 
formation of a literary taste, but simply 
for the pleasure that comes from the in- 
dulgence of the passive imagination, or 
from an idle curiosity in the termination 
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of the plot. While this experience of 
semi-seusuous delight goes on, hardly 
any other power of the mind gets any 
opportunity for exercise but the passive 
imagination. Without thought or effort 
the mind drifts onward upon a stream 
which suggests, as to the lotus-eaters of 
old, only a state of dreamful ease. 

The psychological aspects of this habit 
are deserving of more careful considera- 
tion than they have received. Not only 
is such indulgence unfavorable to a re- 
flective spirit, it is antagonistic to it. 
The nervous energy is drained off in 
the indulgence of emotional excitement, 
and nothing is left for summoning the 
mind to an intellectual task. There is 
but little occasion for the exercise of the 
judgment, for the imaginary experiences 
are likely to be remote from those with 
which they are familiar. There is no 
call made upon the will, for the attention 
is carried steadily forward without 
any sense of effort. Madame Necker 
very aptly observes that reflection begins 
when the child undertakes to choose a 
term to express his thought. It is this 
return of intelligence upon itself that con- 
stitutes reflection. This arrest of atten- 
tion, this return of intelligence upon 
itself, involves a time element, for which 
no place can be found when the mind is 
absorbed in fiction literature. The agree- 
able associations which accompany the 
indulgence powerfully cooperate to per- 
petuate the habit. The educator cannot 
afford to shut his eyes to conditions so 
unfavorable to a harmonious mental 
growth. He must speak out plainly, 
even if he invite the censure of those 
who think that they have quite settled 
what the young should read. 

Another reason why our students ex- 
hibit a noticeable absence of a philosoph 
ical spirit, is to be found in a faulty edu- 
cational practice. The processes of sense- 
perception and observation have assumed 
a relatively too prominent position in the 
work of the class-room. The emphasis is 
laid too exclusively upon the acquisition 
of facts. Note-books, diagrams and 
drawings are multiplied and often elab- 
orated with a large expenditure of time 
and effort. The attention is directed with 
such a concentration of its energy upon 
the collection of facts and the observation 
of phenomena, that it is quite natural to 
conclude that there is nothing beyond 
these of much importance. And hence it 
is that natural science is pursued with 
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hardly a suspicion that it holds the key 
to a larger view of the world, and to a 
connected system of things. Thus, too, 
the study of history is deprived of its 
most fascinating charm as the revelation 
of a slowly unfolding process, and too 
often degenerates into a comparison of 
authorities or an examination of docu- 
ments. ‘To all this it will doubtless be 
urged that the student is not yet prepared 
for this comprehensive grasp of ideas and 
causes. Certainly not, in their complete 
and adequate relations, but his mental 
training must be so directed that a spirit 
of inquiry shall be incited and a wider 
and truer view of the world shall at 
length be possible. 

In the light of our recent educational 
theory and practice it appears to be quite 
generally agreed that there are periods in 
the development of the child which are 
especially favorable to the acquisition of 
specific mental habits. If these periods 
are allowed to pass by without taking ad- 
vantage of the favorable opportunity, the 
teacher is placed at a disadvantage in 
conducting the process of education, and 
the student is left to experience the con- 
sequences of this neglect. There is no 
doubt that the larger place more recently 
assigned to both physical and natural 
science is tending to prolong the period 
of observation. Accurate observation is 
intended to furnish only the materials of 
knowledge. An education that does not 
provide for the wise and effective use of 
them is more or less a failure. There is 
good reason to believe that if some sys- 
tematic attempt is not made to cultivate 
a habit of reflection between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen, the results of 
culture must be unduly postponed, if 
they are not meagre and unsatisfactory. 
The dissatisfaction of German educators 
with the results of a too exclusively 
scientific education in the Real-Schulen 
see:us to point in this direction. 

We are gradually coming to under- 
stand that our subjects and methods of 
instruction must be arranged to secure 
the most free and fruitful unfolding of all 
the mental forms. Such harmonious 
development is put in serious peril by 
any indulgence which fosters the growth 
of an indolent or unbalanced mental life. 
‘* Read whatever interests you,’’ was the 
easy-going prescription of Dr. Johnson. 
It doubtless meets the needs of all those 
who are satisfied to let others do their 
thinking for them. Buta greater than 
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Dr. Johnson has said : ‘‘ Read not to find 
talk and discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider.’””’ Such a maxim has a high edu- 
cational value, even if none of the peda- 
gogic fathers have stood sponsor for it. 
Nor is it so difficult to reduce to practice 
as might be supposed. I have before me 
a Reading Course for young people, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, in which 
fiction proper holds a very subordinate 
place. It prescribes for reading, selec- 
tions from such poets as Longfellow, 
Tennyson, Whittier and Lowell; from 
the plays of Shakespeare, and from such 
masters of prose as Mrs. Stowe, George 
Eliot and Hawthorne. Such a course of 
reading is the expression of an attempt 
to control the reading habits of young 
people, and provide them with something 
more nutritious than is likely to fall to the 
lot of those who are left to roam at will in 
the barren waste of light literature, as it 
is aptly named. Francis Galton has some- 
where observed that the wide diffusion of 
intelligence has not produced those re- 
sults which its friends have anticipated. 
It would not be surprising if the lack of a 
reflective spirit is in some wise responsible 
for it.—ducation. 


GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 


BY EMMA ECHOLS. 

\ ARGARET FULLER, in a brief 
iVi resumé of her own youth, said— 
** Very early I knew that the only object 
in life was to grow.’’ When the soul 
awakens to the consciousness of growth, 
environment may impede, but it cannot 
check expansion, for then the soul comes 
in touch, is in unity with the Divine. 

I had a very choice ficus elastica— 
rubber plant—over which I had been ex- 
pending much time and thought, but 
with the greatest delight; it was a rapid 
grower, and watching the unfolding 
process of the beautiful, glossy, tropical 
leaves was an indulged hobby of mine. 
One afternoon I visited my plants and 
found upon this favorite one a newly- 
opened leaf mutilated and bleeding from 
an oblong puncture, which gave evident 
proof that some little fingers had nipped 
it, and then, perhaps realizing the error, 
tried to doctor it, for the ragged edges 
were plastered with mud. I was cer- 
tainly annoyed at what then impressed 
me as ruthless mischief. 
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My youngest son had entertained sev- 
eral little friends that afternoon, wee 
tots in the neighborhood, to whom he 
was always noticeably kind, and being 
some older than they, was always ready 
to excuse their faults. We thought ita 
most sweet and generous spirit in him, 
personally, but were perhaps not over 
charitable in criticism of little, thoughtless 
vandalisms which occasionally occurred. 

My son knew I held him responsible 
for his friends, and when I went to him 
for an explanation of this mishap, he 
immediately said—‘‘ It was little Eddie ; 
please excuse him, mamma dear, he did 
it quite without thinking, and it hap- 
pened when I left him to go in the house 
a minute, and see, I have covered the 
wound with earth.’’ 

Eddie was four years old. I did not 
personally know his parents, and felt 
quite justified in issuing the edict, ‘‘ that 
it was better for such a little mite to stay 
at home.’’ 

Several weeks passed—new leaves have 
expanded and developed on the favorite 
plant. The punctured leaf remains a 
pronounced blight to plant perfection. 
The restless little fingers that unthink- 
ingly mutilated it are stilled forever—the 
child soul is called up higher. And 
when the knowledge came to me of this 
dear child *‘at peace,’’ I thought: ‘‘ O, 
that I had kissed the baby fingers in 
place of reproving.’’ That unsightly 
leaf will be a silent, a constant witness to 
me of a lost opportunity of taking the 
baby form in my arms, and not only 
overlooking the immaterial effacement, 
but feeling glad for the impress of one of 
God’s little ones on something visible. 

I thought of Margaret Fuller’s words: 
**T saw,’’ she said, ‘‘ how long it must 
be before the soul can learn to act under 
these limitations of time and space and 
human nature; but I saw also that it 
must do it. I saw that there was no self, 
that selfishness was all folly.’’ 

This marvelous woman, of whom 
Emerson said: ‘‘It was as natural for 
people to confide in her, as for flowers to 
open in the sun,’’ possessed a heart in 
perfect sympathy with childhood. To 
her brother when he began teaching, she 
wrote : ‘‘The most important rule is, in 
all relations with our fellow creatures, 
never forget that if they are imperfect 
persons, they are immortal souls; and 
treat them as you would wish to be 


treated by the light of that thought.’’ 
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In Count Tolstoi’s book, ‘‘ Where Love 
is there God is also,’’ a young lad com- 
mits an error ; an old woman is intent on 
chastising him for the deed ; but an old 
shoemaker full of the Christ spirit says: 
‘* Forgive him, babushka, forgive him; 
all should be forgiven, and the thought- 
less especially.”’ 

Living on the higher plane of self- 
effacement, we shall not mind the tem- 
porary slights and irregularities which 
must enter into the woof and warp of all 
lives, but will have a new understanding 
of the meaning of life. When soul 
touches soul, we shall know true unity 
with the Divine, and life will be a cumu- 
lative inward growth.—Lduca/ion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 


PROF. S. F. 





BY PELLET. 


fle system of correspondence teaching 
is unique, and it is characteristic of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
when efforts of every kind are being 
made to assist both old and young to 
gain an education. Teaching by corres- 
pondence has been carried on to a slight 
extent for many years; but it is only 
within the past five years that a univer- 
sity has taken up the work and that 
regular courses have been arranged, aim- 
ing to accomplish the same work as that 
done in preparatory schools, colleges or 
universities. So new is the subject that 
the majority of people are entirely 
ignorant of it; and even if they have 
heard that such a system of education 
exists, they do not understand its 
methods nor do they realize the advant- 
ages it offers. 

The difficulties which face an indivi- 
dual student attempting to carry on a 
course of study with no assistance from 
tutor or friend, with no fixed plan or out- 
line of work, many have realized from 
experience—difficulties so great that they 
discourage not only a boy or girl, but 
even a man or woman of mature mind. 
If satisfactory work can be done by cor- 
respondence, if the correspondence 
method of study is really an efficient one, 
then it will supply a want long felt by 
many a teacher or pupil in a country 
town desiring instruction in some parti- 
cular subject. 

But the question naturally asked is, 
‘Can students do satisfactory work by 
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this system ?’’ On this point educators 
may differ. The opponents of the system 
argue that the student does not gain the 
inspiration which comes from contact 
with a good teacher. That is true, and 
is a strong objection; yet results prove 
that it is not so strong as it seems. 

Then, the opponents say that the stu- 
dent receives nostimulus from class rivalry, 
and that the correspondence method of 
study requires great effort on his part. 
But these very facts increase the value 
of the results accomplished. ‘The student 
must do all the thinking for himself, he 
must depend upon his own resources, he 
must learn every lesson and every part of 
every lesson, since he alone must recite it. 
There is no possibility of appeal to a 
class mate to solve for him difficult points, 
nor can he hope that another may be 
called upon to recite that portion of the 
lesson which he himself has not had time 
to prepare. Moreover, the student learns 
to express his ideas with brevity, exact- 
ness and clearness. Inelegant transla- 
tions in the languages, careless explana- 
tions in mathematics, rambling responses 
in history or political science so often 
heard in a recitation; the idea that it is 
better to say something, even if incorrect, 
than to confess ignorance, no instructor 
will tolerate in a written paper, and no 
student will be so follish as to attempt a 
second time. 

One great advantage of the system is 
that the instruction sheets are sent out in 
advance, so that every available moment 
of time may be employed. If a student 
is capable of learning several lessons a 
week, he is allowed to do so; or if he 
needs a longer time for one lesson, that 
too is granted. There is no cause for 
hurrying over difficult or important 
points, and he is not delayed by the 
slower progress of one who does not learn 
so rapidly as he. It is also possible to 
begin at any time, thus there is no limit 
to the amount one is allowed to accom- 
plish except that imposed by his own 
ability and strength. 

But from the students themselves comes 
the best answer as to the efficiency of the 
system. 

During five years I have never known 
a student, and have never heard of one, 
who was dissatisfied with the results of 
the work. It is not at all unusual for 
students to write, after the completion of 
a course, that they feel that they have 
derived greater benefit from a study taken 














by correspondence than from a similar 
course in school or college. For, if noth- 
ing else, they have gained independence 
of thought and a confidence in their own 
ability which the ordinary methods of 
class room teaching do not always develop. 

A student in literature writes: ‘‘ I am 
very conscious of the great help the work 
was to me at a time when like many 
other people I was in danger of getting 
into a habit of nearly profitless reading.’’ 
The two greatest temptations to a student 
left much to his or her own devices in 
the matter of reading are, I think, to 
read, very superficially, whatever comes 
handy. Following a course for a few 
months tends to counteract both these 
failings. To get through as much work 
as must be done each week means that no 
time is to be lost in going over to-day 
what you skimmed yesterday; you must 
read once for all. As you settle down to 
the work, you realize how much it adds 
an interest tq life to have a special sub- 
ject. I suppose that after a certain point 
every One must work on his own lines, 
but it is always a help and encourage- 
ment to have the opportunity of consult- 
ing some one who knows much more 
about the matter than you do. Itis here 
that the written work becomes so useful. 
To begin with, it means that the student 
must every week do some thinking for 
himself, and that the instructor can tell 
him which of his thoughts are estimable 
and which he has written foolishly or 
carelessly. Now from my own exper- 
ience, I must confess that if a criticism 
was made to me in the form of a state- 
ment, I should be far more likely to for- 
get it than if it had come as a correction 
to a mzs Statement of my own.’’ 

I knew personaily one student who, 
although in residence at the woman’s 
halls of the university, preferred to take 
courses in history and literature by cor- 
respondence to attending recitations in 
the same subjects, claiming that she 
gained more real benefit from writing out 
the answers to the questions on the in- 
struction sheets and from the instructor’s 
criticism on her own individual work in 
every lesson, than from attendance at the 
class room exercise. That was an ex- 
treme case and one not to be recom- 
mended. It is not the aim of the corres- 


pondence method of study to supplant 
the regular schools or colleges; but its 
aim is to assist those who cannot go to 
college to study and to study with system. 
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Here correspondence-study has a great 
duty and a grand opportunity. Its 
organization especially fits it to meet the 
demand of the situation. The success 
in numbers and interest which this work 
has already met is only an earnest of 
what is yet tocome. In the department 
of Latin alone, in twelve courses offered 
in that subject, are enrolled students pre- 
paring for college, college students, 
teachers, professors, school superintend- 
ents, ministers, doctors and business men. 
And these students represent every sec- 
tion of the country, Texas, Minnesota, 
Maine, Oklahoma, Washington. And 
even across the Pacific in Japan, a native 
Japanese is now taking the first course 
offered in Latin. During the year which 
is just closing over 550 students have 
been engaged in study in the Correspon- 
dence Department of the University of 
Chicago, and in many cases results of a 
very high order have been accomplished. 
The work is confined largely to courses 
which do not demand laboratory facilities, 
but about twenty departments of regular 
university work have been represented, 
actively engaging about sixty instructors. 
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TRUE STORIES FROM SUPERVISOR'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 
yey a pleasant school-room and wise 
.) and progressive teacher! She is a 
mother and knows and loves the children; 
she is versatile in resources and yet quiet, 
with great power of firm, undemoustrative 
control. She has many of the freshest 
and best devices for teaching by the best 
methods ; everything she does has a mean- 
ing and is adapted to the wants and de- 
velopment of her class. I take her some 
knives and scissors, saying, ‘‘I don’t 
know that you want these, Mrs. ' 
you have so many things and do such 
beautiful work and keep such good or- 


der ;’’ but she replies eagerly, ‘O, that 
is just exactly whatI want. I have been 
trying to think of something for Peter; 


you see him there by the door, he is 


asleep. He often comes drowsy and 
stupid and half-intoxicated ; he is filthy 
and profane, and smokes and chews 
tobacco, and may be under-witted; he 
does almost nothing. Perhaps he would 
be waked up by a knife to use.’’ So I 


give my tools and know they will not be 
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neglected or misused here, and I visit the 
schoolagaininaweek. ‘* How is Peter?”’ 
‘*Why, I cannot tell you how he has im- 
proved. I let him take a knife and wood, 
and we have begun some Sloyd-work right 
in the room. We let boys who have 
done their work whittle, and a number of 
things have been made; the boys are de- 
lighted with it, and are so good and neat 
about it! We have saved these things 
they have made, to show you. And who 
do you think has done the best piece of 
work? Peter, bring your stick to Mrs. 
Hopkins, who gave us the knives.’’ 
‘*Why, is this Peter's? How even and 
smooth it is—and it seems to me Peter has 
made himself look nicer too.’’ ‘“‘ Yes, 
Peter made such a good stick that I set it 
up for a model, and Peter is so glad to do 
something that is really good, that he has 
improved ever since, and is getting to be 
a very good boy. I think he is not going 
to drink any more, because it makes him 
so dull.’’ 

The next week I go again; the change 
in Peter is still more striking; he is get- 
ting bright, and takes an intercst in his 
studies. He has made an extremely 
good spade, which is exhibited with the 
Sloyd-work of the boys, and is really much 
the best piece of work seen. Peter has 
learned that he can excel in this thing. 
He has begun to respect himself; he is 
leaving off his bad habits and attending 
not only to his conduct, but to his per- 
son; he looks human, and is agreeable. 
After a few weeks I visit the school once 
more. The Sloyd has developed into a 
shop with benches and tools, and Peter 
gets his lessons well, that he may be al- 
lowed to go into the shop at times. He 
helps the other boys there; he stays after 
school and comes before school to get 
things in order and work at the models; 
his work is still by far the best in the 
shop. He isa kind of master workman ; 
his hair is brushed, he is clean, he is 
neatly dressed with the help of some who 
care for his success, and he is getting to 
be a good scholar. The teacher says he 
has dropped all his bad habits, is trust- 
worthy and steady. When I go out of 
the school with my traps into the rain, 
he asks to go and carry my bag and my 
umbrella, and help me into the car. He 
is a gentleman. He is regenerated by 
faith in his power to achieve. ° , 

A bright, spick and span little fellow, 
six years old, was detailed one day to 
show me the way from his school to an- 
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walked near the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. ‘‘Have you ever been in 
there?’’ said he. ‘‘No, have you?’’ 
‘* Yes, a dog bit me in the leg and I went 
there to have it fixed.’”’ ‘* Did he bite 
through your stocking ?’”’ ‘‘ Yes, it made 
a great hole in my leg and they sewed it 
up.’’ ‘‘ Did they kill the dog?” * No, 
it didn’t hurt me and I didn’t kill the dog. 
I might have shot him with my gun.—I 
shot an Indian once.’’. ‘‘ Where was 
that?’’ ‘‘Out west.’’ ‘‘How did you 
go there?’ ‘‘I rode on my horse.’ 
‘“Who saw you shoot the Indian ?’’ 
‘‘ There were two thousand other Indians; 
they all ran away when I killed him.”’ 
‘When was it?’’ ‘* Last summer; be- 
fore I went to the bottom of the sea.”’ 
‘Is your name McGinty ?’’ —and I 
laughed. By this time we had reached 
the school. I shook hands with the little 
fellow and said: ‘‘ You have entertained 
me with your stories. I thank you, but 
of course you don’t expect me to believe 
them ; they are made-up stories, aren’t 
they?’ The child looked a little dis- 
appointed and a little puzzled, and with a 
vague smile returned my good-bye and 
went back to school. 

A conscientious teacher to whom I re- 
lated the occurrence, said, ‘‘ But didn’t 
you tell him that these things were not 
true?’’ ‘‘No,’’ I answered, ‘‘ they were 
not moral delinquencies. The child’s 
imagination was vivid, andeverything he 
saw or spoke of suggested an imaginary 
scene and plot. He could not have un- 
derstood that there was any grave wrong 
in it. It was better to bring home to him 
the natural penalty of misrepresentation, 
viz., my disbelief of his story. He would 
think that over and be reasonably affected 
by it in telling a story again; he would 
learn to discriminate better between truth 
and fiction. I would not treat such a 
matter arbitrarily and inflict a punish- 
ment which would only make him the 
slave of fear. Keep close to nature in 
moral training; let the penalty be the 
natural penalty of the fault, and therefore 
the best means of educating the moral 
The most healthful thing for a 
child who wanders from the truth is to 
find that he is not believed. 
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sense. 


THE NAUGHTY LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS TO 
BE EXPELLED. 

I got a note the other day from Miss 

—— asking me to come as soon as possi- 





other primary in the same district. We 
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ble to her class, toconsult about a girl of 
twelve years who refused to obey the 
rules of the school. It was a stormy 
day, but as the physician obeys his sum- 
mons to minister to the abnormal body, 
so I started immediately to set right if I 
could the distorted will. I reached the 
school and held my consultation with the 
teacher. The girl, she said, had alwavs 
been troublesome, was insubordinate and 
had been threatened with expulsion ; she 
utterly refused to dosome things required 
of every pupil ; she had never been will- 
ing to learn and recite a piece; she was 
very rude and violent in her temper in 
school and out of school, was a terror to 
other girls, and talked in a very bad way. 

Her behavior had been too exclusively 
dwelt upon, and that she was too bright 
a child to be imposed upon by an over- 
statement of her wickedness. I took her 
hand pleasantly, and led her to a seat at 
my side. I tried to disarm her obstinacy 
by sympathetic ease of manner and said, 
**Clara, I came cut in all this storm to 
see what is the matter that Miss 
thinks you must be sent out of school. 
Something that you cannot help, I sup- 
pose; let me see, do you suppose you are 
able to do the work like the other girls? 
Are you sick?’’ ‘‘No,’’ she answered 
with some spirit. I reflected a moment, 
looking her in the face kindly, and said, 
‘‘I wonder if you are as bright as the 
other girls. Can you learn easily—can 
you understand, or—are you at all fool- 
ish?’ ‘*No,’’ with some determination 
and anger. ‘‘ You know thereare schools 
for the poor little foolish children who 
cannot study, and if that is the matter you 
could go to one of those schools. Let me 
think, how do your eyes look? you are 
not crazy, are you ?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ looking me 
in the eye with increasing spirit. ‘‘ You 
know there are places for insane children 
who cannot help hurting or troubling 
others ; but you are not one of those, are 
you? Can you help doing the things if 
you wish?’’ ‘‘I can,’’ she said with 
much decision. ‘‘ Well then, as your 
mother and your teacher and I tell you to 
do what the other girls do, and you can 
do it if you will do it, will you not? then 
we shall know that you are neither fool- 
ish nor crazy. Will you doall that your 
teacher tells you after this?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
she said quite meekly. ‘‘I shall come 





out to hear you speak a piece, if your 
teacher will select one and you will write 
and invite me to come. 


Shall it be next 
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Wednesday ?’”’ She looked up brightly 
and pleasantly and said, ‘‘ Yes, I will 
send you word.’’ I received her note 
very prettily written and went out in a few 
days to hear her in her turn come forward 
and recite the piece the teacher had re- 
quired, and from that day the child made 
no further trouble. 

I said to myself, there is always an open 
way to a child’s moral sense ; why knock 
at a locked door when there is an open 
gate on some other side of the child’s 
nature? An appeal to her pride, to her 
reason, and to her will, proved more ef- 
fectual than forced appeals to her con- 
science, and her antagonism was over- 
thrown by my natural way of dealing with 
her and my quiet expectation that she 
would see the uselessness of further op- 
position.—Louisa P. Hopkins, in Teacher. 

- > 
ADDRESS AT MONTREAL.’ 
BY J. P. MCCASKEY 

HERE was a time when Russian 

America was on the map. We now own 
that; so that between us we divide North 
America almost equally as far down as 
Mexico. Taking the line of the Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence about where we 
are, we divide some seven or eight mil- 
lions, or more, square miles of territory. 
You own all north of it except Alaska, 
and we take what's left to the south. 
We are satisfied so long as you give usa 
half-interest in Niagara Falls. You are 
so rich in territory you hardly know 
where ‘‘to draw the line’’ on the north. 
No subject of the Queen has ever looked 
upon the boundary limit of your posses- 
sions. Not even Nansen was able to find 
it. We share equally also in our 
National Hymn. ‘To its music you sing 
‘“*God save the Queen,’’ and with more 
fervor than ever in these Jubilee days; 
and we make it ring everywhere to ‘‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.’’ Under both our 
flags its music is the same; the words 
may differ, but the thought of country is 
the same, and the quickened heart-beat 
when its strains are on the air speaks 
the same patriotic impulse. 

We come of the same ancestry. We 
speak a common language, the one tongue 
that goes on conquering and to conquer, 


* Address by J. P. McCaskey, of enna. School 


Journal, before the American Institute of In- 


struction, at Montreal, Canada, July gth, 1897. 
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and that gives promise at no distant day 
of becoming the universal language. We 
breathe the same breath of life and lib 
erty. Weare alike interested in the same 
general and higher education. Though 
we have our armies, with forts and arse- 
nals, rapid-firing guns and arms of pre- 
cision, frightful explosives and all the 
means of destruction that the genius of 
man has discovered or invented, yet we 
know no fact better than this—that the 
school-master, as the ally of the clergy- 
man, is more powerful than the military 
captain; that the school-house is a 
stronger defence than fortress or ironclad. 
Together we are moving on towards that 
blessed time, foretold alike by the prophet 
and the poet, the millennial time of good- 
ness and peace and happiness, 

When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the 

battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world. 

We thank you and your great city for 
the welcome you extend. We know the 
splendid spirit of this city of schools and 
churches. Many of us have been here 
before, and we hope to come again. 

The American Institute of Instruction 
is, so far as I know, the oldest and one of 
the very best organizations of its kind in 
America. It isin and of New England, 
a modest section of Hail Columbia which 
bears much the same relation to our 
whole country that Attica bore to old 
Greece. What would Greece have been 
without Athens? or the United States 
without Boston ? 

I have just come from the annual ses- 
sion of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania. It has been our forty sec- 
ond meeting—and I have seen nearly all 
of them—but New England leads us by 
fifteen years in this Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Dr. Winship, our ubiquitous Presi- 
dent, who makes more educational 
speeches, and in more places widely 
separated, and fills more editorial space 
with his writings on educational topics 
than any other man on the continent, 
wanted somebody from somewhere out 
side to say a word here for the United 
States. So, having good men to speak 
for New England, the home of the Instt- 
tute, he threw a stone at a venture to 
wards the southwest. It happened to 
hit my door in the old colonial town of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, with its King 
streets, and Queen streets, and Prince and 
Duke and Orange streets; and you can 
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hit hardly anybody with a stone down 
our way who is unable to talk. 

In reply to this startling summons I 
began a letter declining the invitation, 
for public speaking is not my forte, but 
had not gone more than half way down 
the page when the thought struck me, 
‘* There zs a subject on which you may 
be able to say what some earnest teacher 





may care to hear,’’—and the letter 
changed to one of acceptance. 
Dr. Winship lives in Boston, but he 


has traveled so much between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, and the Lakes and the 
Gulf, as to know that, if he wants to find 
the garden spot of the continent, he must 
come to Lancaster. Now, there are just 
twenty Lancasters named in our official 
Postal Guide. But this is ‘Ae Lancaster, 
that to which the geographies of fifty or 
sixty years ago referred as ‘‘the largest 
inland town in the United States.’’ You 
can send a letter to any one of them in 
twenty States, but if you want to reach 
the capital and head-centre of the Amer- 
ican garden of Eden you must address 
Pennsylvania. 

To us who live there this is the most 
important town in the State, or in the 
country at large. It was at one time the 
capital of the United States—not long, 
however--that day when Congress came 
hurrying from Philadelphia on the way 
to York, beyond the Susquehanna. For 
this honorable distinction we are indebted 
to General Howe, of the British service 
There are other towns of some importance 
in the State, as Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. Washington lies a little to the 
south of us, New York to the northeast, 
and Boston somewhat farther away; 
Chicago, St. Louis and towns of consid- 


erable size farther west. No grander 
dome of sky bends over any spot on 
earth. All the world lies about Lancaster 
county, and from Lancaster as a centre we 
go any where. 


To those who have never heard of this 
locality, and may think the speaker draw- 


ing upon a fervid imagination, let me 


present a few cold facts from the recent 
census reports of the United States. I 
hesitate to thus occupy the time, but it 


may be of some general value from the 
side of local geography and a knowledge 
of the great agricultural centres of the 
country. 

A man of taste and a lover of nature, 
who has been over the route often, tells 
me that the best country from Portland 
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to San Francisco lies between New York 
and Harrisburg, about two hundred 
miles, and that the best part of this is 
through Chester and Lancaster counties. 
The statistics show this to be the richest, 
as it is the fairest, agricultural region in 
the United States. 

The area of Lancaster county is less 
than one thousand square miles. Half a 
million acres are under cultivation, 
divided into 9,000 farms, whose assessed 
valuation in 1890 was sixty-nine millions 
of dollars. The value of our annual 
products, according to the census of 1890, 
aggregated $7,657,790. Next after Lan- 
caster comes St. Lawrence county, in New 
York, just across the: river here, nearly 
three times as large as Lancaster, with 
crops valued at $6,054,160; then come 
back to Pennsylvania for the third county, 
Chester, adjoining Lancaster on the east, 
with $5,863,800; then to Worcester 
county, Massachusetts, for the fourth, 
with $5.489.430; again to Pennsylvania, 
for Bucks county, a short distance to the 
northeast of Lancaster, with $5,411,370; 
then to Colusa county, in California, also 
three times as large as Lancaster, with 
$5,357,350. These are the six foremost 
counties in the United States in the value 
of their agricultural productions, and 
agriculture is our foundation industry, 
by which all others must be supported. 
The assessed valuation of St. Lawrence is 
less than half, and of Colusa less than 
one-fourth, that of Lancaster Down 
there in our part of Pennsylvania we are 
willing to sandwich in other counties, so 
as to encourage the States outside. 

English, German, Welsh, Scotch: Irish, 
Huguenots and Swedes were the early 
settlers here. When the world wanted a 
man who could revolutionize its carrying 
trade, he was found in Lancaster county, 
and the house is still standing in which 
he was born— Robert Fulton. One of our 
twenty-four Presidents has been chosen 
from Pennsylvania, and they came to 
Lancaster for him—James Buchanan. In 
our great Civil War, when a mighty man 
was needed in Congress as leader of the 
House and as Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, they came to Lan- 
caster for him—Thaddeus Stevens, the 
famous ‘‘Old Commoner,’’ born of the 
granite of Vermont. Sixty-five years ago 
when a capable man was needed to organ- 
ize our system of public instruction, upon 
which the State now expends annually 
nearly twenty millions of dollars, with a 
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million children in the schools, they came 
to Lancaster for him—7Thomas Henry 
Burrowes. 

It was George G. Meade, a son of 
Pennsylvania, who won the decisive bat- 
tle of Gettysburg; but it was a son of 
Lancaster who held the forces of Lee in 
check until the army could be got into 
position on the rocky slopes of Cemetery 
Hill, losing his life in that day’s battle 
John F. Reynolds 

The common school system of Penn- 
sylvania was organized more than sixty 
years ago. For nearly half that time the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has been a resident of Lancaster. 
Just out of the city, connected with it bya 
trolley line, is the Millersville State Nor- 
mal School, the first and largest of the 
thirteen State Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania, and the largest, it is said, in the 
United States. 

A hundred other facts might be named 
to the credit of Lancaster. Our indus- 
tries run into almost everything, includ- 
ing great factories for cotton and caramels. 
We have also our Hamilton watches and 
our base-ball—both at the top. 

I have spoken at some length for Lan- 
caster. I need not speak much of the 
United States, for that you all know. 
The United States speaks for itself; and 
its beautiful flag, mutely eloquent, speaks 
for it everywhere throughout the world. 
Let me, however, since I can do no more, 
say a brief word of our wheat, our gold, 
our churches, and our schools. 

In the production of wheat for 1894, 
the United States leads the world, Russia 
and France each having about two-thirds 
of her product, India a little over one-half, 
Hungary one-third and Italy one-fourth. 
The annual output of gold of the world is 
about $160,000.000, of which the United 
States mines about $45,000,000, or more 
than one-fourth of the entire product. 
We have one hundred and forty-three re- 
ligious denominations, with a total com- 
municant membership of 20,612,806, or 
nearly one-third of our entire population. 
There are 165,177 congregations, owning 
142,521 church edifices, with sittings for 
43,564,865 persons. There are also 23,- 
334 halls, school houses and private 
houses occupied as places of worship, 
providing additional sittings for 2,450,- 
858 persons. The number of clergymen, 
not including lay preachers, is 111,036. 
The value of church property is $679,- 
630,139. The estimated value of school 
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property, from the census report for 1890, 
is more than $450,000,000, of which 
Pennsylvania had in 1896 $48,143,088. 
There are more than 12,291,219 pupils, of 
which Pennsylvania had in 1896, 1,088,- 
There were teachers, of 


756. 352,231 
whom 25,899 are in Pennsylvania. The 
amount expended for public school pur- 


poses was $132,000,000, of which in 1896 
Pennsylvania expended 
Average annual length of school term is 
34 days; average daily attendance, 65 
per cent.; average cost of tuition per day, 
13.3 cents. 

One fact of significance I should not 
forget to mention, namely, that our Com- 
missioner of Education, Hon. Wm. T. 
Harris, has the eminent distinction of 
having been reappointed by successive 
Presidents of opposite parties— against 
each of whom, in turn, he is said to have 
cast his vote—regardless of his politcal 
views and solely because of his recog- 
nized fitness for the office which he holds. 
Norcan Pennsylvania be forgotten in this 
proud record; her State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, a man in every way qualified for the 
work, having been re-appointed by Gov. 
Hastings, of an opposite political faith, 
and confirmed by a Senate as strongly 
Republican. These facts are a splendid 
illustration of the non-partisan character 
of much of our school administration, 
both State and National. 

I lingered about Niagara for some days, 
on the way to Montreal. It has been my 
good fortune to visit the Falls a half- 
dozen times or more, spending there so 
many long summer days that it seems as 
if I know no other locality so well. Its 
winter glory also I have seen, crossing 
the deep river upon its famous ice bridge. 
The appetite but grows with what it feeds 
on. With all its tremendous commotion 
I know no other place so restful. It 
seems as if I can get more rest out of 
three days there than anywhere else in 
much longer time. It is the one place in 
the world to which I look with longing 
and go back with confidence. 

Niagara ! Peerless among the wonders 
of the world, it is fitting that nations 
should divide ownership in thee ! It is fit- 
ting that they should be equally zealous in 
guarding thine integrity and the freedom 
of approach to thee, so that all the world 
may come to look upon thee as thou art, 
and to feel the spell of thy grandeur, thy 
power, thy purity, thy supernal beauty. 


$19,661,529. 
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Niagara is one of God's great gifts to 
usall. The mighty cataract seems instinct 
with life, and all the vigor of life. Here, 
wearied it may be, we wander at will, or 
lie down to rest upon some shaded rock 
within sight and sound of its ceaseless 
waters, with a delightful sense of irre- 
sponsibility and utter impotence. We 
are glad to let everything go as it will, 
while the onward rush of the “‘ broken 
water,’’ as the Indian named it, sweeps 
through the soul, washing away its dust 
and its cobwebs until we rise refreshed 
and strong again. 

No one describes Niagara. We read 
with interest and enjoy what gifted men 
and women say of it, but words are weak 
to paint this picture. We sleep and 
wake, suns rise and set, moons wax and 
wane, generations come and go, mighty 
nations rise and fall and pass away and 
are forgotten, but through it all—every 
moment of time—the majestic cataract 
goes thundering on; and the Whirlpool 
Rapids, a mile or more below, writhe and 
rage and foam through their narrow 
gorge of ancient rock, under the resistless 
pressure of the flood behind, which drives 
their hurried waters—with never a mo- 
ment of delay or pause—leaping, plung- 
ing towards the sea. Adam is created, 
Abraham is called, Moses lives, and So- 
crates, and David; the Christ is born, 
Stephen is stoned, and Paul beheaded; 
Goth and Vandal appear and vanish from 
the scene of wide-spread ruin they have 
wrought; Luther lives and dies, Colum- 
bus sails the sea, and millions follow in 
his wake, to form new empires better 
than the old; the field of discovery and 
invention is all the while enlarged, mak- 
ing man more and more the worthy lord 
of his grand estate, as each succeeding 
generation becomes the heir of the ages, 
with a richer heritage—and through all 
this long stretch of time the Lakes have 
been sending on their flood, the voice of 
the cataract has not for one moment been 
stilled, nor the matchless vision of its 
beauty under the sunlight lessened by a 
tint of color dimmed or blurred. 

3ayard Taylor, after visiting the Falls 
again and again, wrote, what has been 
the experience of us all: ‘‘ With each suc- 
ceeding visit Niagara has grown in height, 
in power, in majesty, in solemnity.’’ 

David Christie Murray said: ‘‘I have 
seen Niagara. There is no more hope of 
conveying its splendor to a mind which 
has not realized it by actual vision than 
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there is of persuading an ant to carry an 
elephant pick-a-back. But I know that 
I never had my mind so filled with 
thoughts which seemed beautiful to me 
as in the course of twenty hours spent 
within sight or hearing of the Falls.’’ 

And Anthony Trollope, thirty yeers 
ago: ‘‘Of all the sights on this earth ot 
ours which tourists travel to see—at least 
of all those which I have seen—I am in- 
clined to give the palm to the Falls of 
Niagara. In the catalogue of such 
sights, I intend to include all buildings, 
pictures, statues, and wouders of art made 
by men’s hands, and also all beauties of 
Nature prepared by the Creator for the 
delight of His creatures. This is a long 
word ; but, as far as my taste and judg- 
ment go, it is justified. I know no other 
thing so beautiful, so glorious, and so 
powerful.’’ 

And now my speech is long enough, if 
it shall aid in inducing anybody who has 
not yet seen Niagara, to take David 
Christie Murray at his word about im- 
possibilities, and go there next. 

But this is a convention of teachers 
and others engaged in school work, and 
I should perhaps speak, for the few 
minutes that remain to me, of a matter in 
which for some years I have been es- 
pecially interested. It is in the line of 
profitable memory work. Looking 
through some of our exchanges a year or 
more ago, I was delighted to find that 
the school authorities of Ontario, in ad- 
dition to the usual preparatory work, re- 
quire that the following selections be 
memorized before admission to the high 
schools : 

‘“The Bells of Shandon.’’ 

‘*To Mary in Heaven.’’ 

‘*Ring out, Wild Bells.”’ 

** Lady Clare.’’ 

** Lead, Kindly Light.’’ 

‘* Before Sedan.’’ 

‘“The Forsaken Merman.’’ 

‘*The Three Fishers.”’ 

“To a Skylark.’’ 

“*Elegy in a Country Church-yard.’’ 

Canada, ali hail! Think ofit! in these 
days of much teaching and, some say, 
little learning—especially in the field of 
high thought and good literature—that 
so many choice things should be lodged 
securely in the memory of all pupils pro- 
moted to a High School! It is true that 


under pressure they might all be learned 
within a week, but how many schools of 
all grades there are on our side of the line, 
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from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, whose pupils cannot recite so 
much as one of these poems, or, indeed, 
any other fine things whatsoever—even 
after years of school going, and after hav- 
ing taken all the grades of a system ! 

This is criminal disregard of oppor- 
tunity. It is frightful waste of possi- 
bilities, that might be realized to millions, 
of broader thought, and sweeter hope, 
and nobler aspiration, and stronger pur- 
pose towards a better life—all this in- 
fluencing countless other lives to still 
better things through the generations, 
and so gradually permeating the mass 
more and more with all that is best in our 
humane and Christian civilization, and 
lifting to higher planes of thought and 
feeling. The fault lies with the teacher 
—and back of him, with the superin- 
tendent and the school authorities. 

Let the mind-content be such that 
good thoughts may always be rising from 
its depths. This must come in part from 
our heredity, but mainly from the wealth 
of thought and fact gathered as the days 
go by from hundreds and thousands who 
have been toilers and thinkers. They 
tell the story of how the bees of Hybla 
came about the cradle of the child Plato, 
for the honey of his lips. For ages the 
world has listened to words which fell 
from those lips of sweetness and wisdom 
and power, and, like Shelley to his sky- 
lark, is ‘‘ listening now.’’ For thousands 
of years men have gathered and garnered 
vast wealth of treasure like this, and 
better than this. We are the heirs of 
these wonderful ages. Why not enter 
gladly upon our inheritance, remembering 
always that only so much of it can be 
ours as we have learned to enjoy? Shall 
we then have in ourselves, and encourage 
our pupils to acquire, an appetite for 
such angels’ food? Why lose this right- 
ful heritage, and be of the millions who 
feed outside and upon the husks? O 
that men were wise unto this great sal- 
vation ! 

Commit to memory, choosing the best 
things within reach in prose and poetry, 
but especially in poetry. Know many of 
these things in the dark. Know them 
when you are apart from books, or sick, 
or tired, or lonely. Then go away in 
thought with the poet, the hymn writer, 
or the seer, with the wise and the good 
of the past or of our own time, and in the 
study of the imagination commune with 
them in blessed companionship. It isa 
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great thing thus to hear what these men 
and women say or sing of nature, or life, 
or destiny. Consider also what higher 
life is assured to the boy or girl who be- 
gins all this in school days. 

There are those who say, ‘‘ Do not 
have a child commit to memory what it 
does not thoroughly understand.’’ This 
shuts out all great things, and is almost 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘Do not have the 
child memorize anything that is worth 
learning.’’ The best things the speaker 
has ever committed to inemory he did 
not at all understand at the time, and 
their meaning even now is seen ‘‘as 
through a glass darkly ;’’ but an earnest 
mother, whom long since he learned to 
revere almost as a saint, taught them 
because she knew them to be her own 
best treasure, and prayed that the child at 
her knee might one day come to the like 
blessed knowledge. Yes teach at home 
and in the schools many good things, 
deep things, grand things, beautiful 
things that are not at all ‘‘ thoroughly 
understood.’’ If not to-day, or to-morrow, 
they will yet come back in benediction 
‘‘after many days.’’ Our best work is 
always for life, not for the next grade in 
a system of schools. 

We have listened to many instructors 
of teachers, and have sometimes thought 
the most striking and helptul thing we 
have ever heard from any man on the 
platform of a Teachers’ Institute was a 
reference to his habit of recalling, as he 
lay in bed, a dozen or more of the best 
things he knew from Shakspeare, or the 
Bible, or elsewhere. This gentleman is 
a fine scholar, a good executive officer, 
and has the enviable reputation of being 
one of the best Norma! Scho l principals 
in the country. It isa rare privilege for 
the student-teacher to belong toa Normal 
School where contact with such a princi- 
pal is possible, and where the influence of 
aman of this kind pervades the school 
like a tonic atmosphere. Such men 
teach most effectively, and for the life-time 
of their pupils, when they are not teach- 
ing at all. 

It is true, there is no ‘‘royal road’’ to 
learning. Work is and ought to be re- 
quired to make more precious the product 
of our toil. But work that is slavish 
can be made light, where the worker 
comes to it in a different spirit. The 
roads over which we must go can be made 
more easy and more interesting. Wecan 
be of great use to pupils by directing 
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| them how to go at the work of committing 
to memory in orderly fashion, and on the 
| good old principle, ‘‘ Divide and con- 
quer.’’ We sometimes take a beautiful 
little poem by Longfellow, ‘‘ The Fiftieth 
Birthday of Agassiz,’’ toillustrate a ready 
and simple method of learning or teach- 
ing a poem in a very short time, soas to 
know and place the stanzasin order or to 
give any stanza out ofits properorder. A 
key-word or phrase is taken from the first 
line of each verse, and numbered upon 
the fingers or in the air, upon the windows 
of the room in the order in which they 
come, the pictures on the wall, the desks, 
the pupils themselves, anything that will 
serve as a mechanical aid in fixing the 
attention; and upon these eight words or 
phrases in the poem named the school is 
drilled rapidly, fixing the verses by quick 
and frequent repetition, so as to recall 
them promptly when ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘seven,”’ 
‘*four,’’ ‘‘two,’’ or any other key-word 
may be called for; then the first lines in 
their order and at random; then the verse, 
forwards and backwards in order of lines, 
until the entire poem is learned, and ‘‘ in 
the air,’’ so that it may be recited in con- 
cert, or different verses by individuals or 
classes, to afford variety. Everybody is 
awake with pleased interest, and surprised 
to find himself, it may be without having 
looked at a book, reciting from memory 
a choice thing which a brief hour before 
was utterly unknown. Has the hour 
been well spent which brings gain of 
thought and enjoyment for a lifetime? 

The white pebbles that the hero of the 
nursery tale shrewdly put into his pocket 
when he heard that he and his little 
brothers were to be taken off into the 
forest and lost, and which he dropped 
along the way from home to guide him- 
self and them on their return, may stand 
for these key-words in orderly succession; 
though they will often be found better 
represented by the crumbs that, at an- 
other time, he dropped at intervals from 
his crust of bread, which the birds picked 
up, and so left him with a lost trail. 

This exercise is a fine drill in attention, 
without which little can be done in 
school or out of it. What is imperfectly 
remembered must be repeated accurately, 
read again and again, until it is ‘‘ letter 
perfect’’ and one’s own. An authority 
upon this subject says: ‘‘If the first im- 
pression is not deep, and the record has 
become obliterated, the remedy is not to 
attempt by sheer force of will to revive 
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it, but simply to repeat the impression 
it becomes indelible.’’ Clear, 
sharp, definite memory work is needed. 
The teacher who does it, choosing the 
best there is in the Bible and in general 
literature, grows and grows day by day ; 
his pupils grow with him, and feel the 
old truth, ‘‘It is good for us to be here.’’ 

We have done this work for some 
years, and know how much gratification 
there is in it to all parties. Mnemonics 
is no doubt helpful to many people, but 
having tried various systems, we have 
come to regard the matter of committing 
to memory as so much work to be done, in 
which advantage may be taken of any 
help to be had from important words, or 
phrases, or rhymes, or length of lines in 
the poem; or strong words, striking 
thoughts, or number of lines in the para- 
graph; always trying to project the 
picture of the verse or paragraph, the 
poem or prose, so as to look at it, see its 
parts, and, as it were, read it from the 
air. The question of the great gain 
which results from such work—which 
should be done everywhere—needs 
hardly to be discussed. Everybody of 
fine sensibilities recognizes this, and 
would gladly approve it in the schools. 
But that sacred thing the curriculum is 
crowded. Much of it, so far as results 
go, is of little value beyond the fact that 
teachers are accustomed to it. A more 
potent reason why such memory work 
should not be done is that teachers do 
not know, and will not learn these things. 
Alas! for the children. 

It is amazing how little so many boys 
and girls know and enjoy of the fine 
things of literature, even after they have 
gone through the ordinary life-time of the 
graded school course. Often they cannot 
repeat a single poem. They have been 
to church and Sunday-school for years, 
and do not know one hymn! How is it 
that the schools have these pupils so long 
and send them out so poor ? 

In small part, no doubt, because the 
children themselves were born poor in 
heart and brain, although they may 
come from homes of plenty. They are 
able to learn little, and are without desire 
to learn. ‘They seem to do their think- 
ing on the eighth day of the week. In 


after-life they bank upon a very small 
capital of ideas and do a small business, as 
did their parents before them. But under 
good teaching even the barrenness of 
such lives may be somewhat relieved. 
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Again and for the most part, because 
the teaching is so poor. I have lived for 
a long time in close touch with a musician 
of very unusual gifts and attainments, 
and I look on in wonder as I see him 
work with careless boys and girls. He 
takes them in hand, knows what he 
wants, sets for them an example of musi- 
cal attainment, an unfailing standard, 
and from this crude material works up a 
very brilliant result. He is a teacher. 
Would we were all of his unselfish spirit 
and consummate ability! There are 
good enough brick-and-mortar men, but, 
lacking heart and brain, they have no 
place in the school room. 

The teacher must be able to think, ‘‘ If 
Arnold stood where I do, or you, what a 
difference to these boys and to these 
girls !’’ He must feel that it is the gold 
we want—not merely knowledge, however 
interesting, of the mine from which it 
came. He must feel that only as he 
teaches the eternal things can he hope 
for satisfactory results. He must know 
also that in doing this he is but obeying 
the old command: ‘‘ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, and make his paths straight.’’ 

The teacher must himself be always a 
learner. He, far more than his pupils, 
needs this ready and growing acquaint- 
ance with the best men and women who 
have ever lived. What a power is a 
great soul like this at the head of any 
school, and especially of a great normal 
school for teachers! Happy the lot of 
those pupils who come daily under the 
influence of a growing man or woman 
whose imagination is enriched and his 
intellect quickened by beautiful and noble 
thoughts, who sees with unfailing wonder 
and gratitude the clouds in their fantastic 
forms and glowing colors; the trees that 
are growing all about him; the wayside 
plant, with root and stem and leaf and 
bloom and fruit, all carefully worked out, 
as life throws the quick shuttle and 
weaves true to the pattern in the loom ; 
who notes the changing moon, the twi- 
light hour, the starry hosts, the songs of 
birds ; who loves music and poetry, and 
puts into the minds of some, at least, of 
his pupils, that upon which their souls 
may feed through a long life. Where 
teachers love and know these things, not 
a few of their pupils will learn to love 
and know them too. 

This habit of committing to memory 
good things that he enjoyed was one that 
characterized Abraham Lincoln, our best- 
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loved President. He was a unique man, 
who did many things that are unusual, 
but seem very human and natural for 
gracious and tender souls like himself. 
He kept intellectual company with choice, 
lovable spirits, because he was of their 
kin, and so he grew more and more like 
unto them, and more and more into the 
confidence and affections of a mighty 
people, until they had taken him to their 
heart of hearts as no man before in our 
national history. He was a great man, 
raised up by Providence at a time when 
the nation sorely needed so pure a patriot, 
so far-sighted a leader, so wise a states- 
man. He was essentially religious, with 
a deep conviction of the abiding presence 
and overruling power of God; but at times 
a sense of the tremendous responsibility 
upon him made him know profoundly 
the meaning of what seems to have been 
his favorite poem, ‘‘Oh, why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud?’’ As the years 
pass his memory grows in fragrance, red- 
olent of the sweet spirit of good-will to 
men. Let it be kept green in our schools 
by following his good example, and 
adopting —knowing it to be his, and 
speaking of it as his—this wholesome 
Lincoln habit of committing to memory. 

To be able to quote aptly is often to 
drive home a truth with telling effect, and 
with the hammer of Thor, when one’s 
own commonplace way of putting it 
might be but the blow of a tack hammer. 
Unless the habit of committing to mem- 
ory is acquired and continued, we are 
unable to do such work readily, often not 
at all. An able clergyman of our ac- 
quaintance used to say with regret that 
he had lost the power of committing to 
memory because he had not exercised it, 
and he spoke with enthusiasm of a friend, 
another clergyman, who, when they were 
fellow-students, had been in the habit of 
doing this work, until his mind had be- 
come stored with the best treasures of lit- 
erature, which were ready on call at any 
moment and suited to all occasions. His 
regret was very real, and his experience 
has been that of multitudes. It is the old 
law here as elsewhere: ‘‘To him that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundantly.”’ 

Some time ago we saw a very interest- 
ing exhibition of hypnotism. A large 
numberof young men were under the con- 
trol of the operator. One of many exper- 
iments was this: ‘‘ Now, when you open 
your eyes you will all find your pockets 
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filled with molasses. Open your eyes.’’ 
Then there was fun for those looking on. 
This was no make-believe comedy per- 
formance. Another was an imaginary 
game of marbles by young men, with all 
the realism of the game—with all the life 
and eager energy of boyhood. It wasone 
of the most suggestive exhibitions I have 
everseen. Weare all, more or less, in the 
condition of those young men—that per- 
manent hypnotic condition into which so 
many people pass, marvelously alert and 
active within their narrow circle of 
thought and feeling and purpose, but 
asleep to all besides—as money-making, 
scientific study, special lines of business, 
special fads in teaching—seeing nothing, 
knowing nothing, caring nothing, for the 
rest of the universe. Let us get out of 
this as much as we can, by being in touch 
with the poets and with universal nature. 

What is a teacher? Most of all, an 
influence. Why have the great teachers 
been so proverbially men and women of 
power? Not from what they taught, 
either of ordinary or extraordinary 
knowledge, but from the fact that they 
rayed out warmth and light as from a 
sun-centre. Cold and selfish centres in 
this work are dead, however animated in 
a photograph, or however much they may 
weigh on the scales. We have all known 
them. The good teacher should be en- 
thusiastic, unselfish; glad at finding a 
new bright thought, in fitting garb of 
words, from some other generous heart 
and gifted brain; glad to share it with 
his pupils, to learn it, to know it, and to 
recall it with them. This is teaching. 
This is life and light and joy in the 
school-room. I think the good teacher 
gets to heaven; but the selfish and self- 
seeking soul, how can he breathe in that 
blessed atmosphere? Alas! for tHe chil- 
dren under such teachers in high schools 
or low schools. ‘To which grade comes 
the greater loss I know not, for to either 
itis deadly. If the teacher be ignorant, 
coarse, selfish, lazy, there is little hope 
for him, and only disaster for his pupils. 

In the examination of teachers, when 
great advance has been made upon pres- 
ent standards, the questions asked, along 
with the solution of problems in arithme- 
tic and the parsing of words in the sen- 
tence—both of which are necessary—will 
include: What poems can you repeat? 
What national songs, what hymns? What 
in prose from the Bible and elsewhere can 
you recite? What do you enjoy most in 
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literature? Repeat this or that, tell what 
it means, and discuss it as you would be- 
fore your school. What is the purpose of 
school training, and what do you regard 
of greatest importance among school 
studies in attaining this purpose? etc., 
etc. All this to enrich school life. 

We cannot box the compass of human 
learning. We try to do much of many 
things, and we fail, and it looks too often 
at the end as if we had been but ‘‘ blind 
leaders of the blind,’’ and all gone into 
the ditch together. Let ustry not to give 
too much, but to give more wisely and 
more fully, so that boys and girls leaving 
school may feel—and we may feel—that 
they take with them much that is of sure 
and lasting value. Let us not ignore too 
much the wisdom of the fathers. A few 
things we ought to know well, as read- 
ing, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
After these, let us get that which, though 
it may not sound loudest on a school pro- 
gramme, will go farthest in the life when 
school days are over. ‘Teach pupils to 
think that they can and should commit 
entire poems without regarding it an un- 
usual feat of memory—and that not todo 
this is to miss much of the best that any 
school, or even life itself, can give them. 

Is there promise of good in this work 
for both teacher and pupil? Then let us 
not have ‘‘ the spirit of slumber, eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they 
should not hear’’ (Rom. xi. 8), neither let 
us be ‘‘slothful in business, but fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.’’ Hear the 
ringing lines of Charles Mackay, from his 
inspiring poem, ‘‘ Now:”’ 

The present needs us. Every age 
Bequeaths the next for heritage 
No lazy luxury or delight— 
But strenuous labor for the right; 
For Vow, the child and sire of Time, 
Demands the deeds of earnest men 
To make it better than the past, 
And stretch the circle of its ken, 
Now is a fact that men deplore, 
Though it might bless them evermore, 
Would they but fashion it aright: 
’Tis ever new, ‘tis ever bright. 





Time nor Eternity hath seen 
A repetition of delight 
In all its phases; ne’er hath been 
For men or angels that which 7s ; 
And that which zs hath ceased to be 
Ere we have breathed it, and its place 
Is lost in the Eternity. 
But Now is ever good and fair, 
Of the Infinitude the heir, 
And we of it. So let us live 
That from the past we may receive 
Light for the Now—from Now a joy, 
That Fate nor Time shall e’er destroy. 


AT COMMENCEMENT. 
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AT COMMENCEMENT. 


DR. J. SPANGLER KEIFFER. 
( NE becomes weary of the stale jokes 
which the newspapers never fail to 
bring forth as the Commencement season 
draws near. It is with a sense of fatigue 
that one’s eye falls once more on the usual 
references to the ‘‘sweet girl graduate’’ 
and her essay, and to the graduating ora- 
tion of the young man who, from the 
Commencement platform, looks out upon 
the great world of human life, imagining 
that he knows all about it. Never seem- 
ing to tire of those things themselves, the 
writers of them never fail by means of 
them to make others exceedingly tired. 
In general, of what do we so speedily be- 
come weary as of shallowness and flip- 
pancy? There is always room for gaiety 
and jocularity; they serve a useful pur- 
pose. But the man who habitually speaks 
with jocular levity of things serious, earn- 
est, and solemn with a sweet solemnity 
of their own; who in things of deep sig- 
nificance perceives no depth whatever, 
but persists in perceiving and reporting 
to us only the surfaces of them—he is in- 
deed an ‘‘ unprofitable servant,’’ we shall 
get no good of him. One can understand 
what Emerson means when he says: 
‘*Give me truths; for I am weary of the 
surfaces, and die of inanition.’’ 
To one who looks beneath the surface, 
a Commencement occasion must always 
be interesting. It is a striking and sug- 
gestive scene out of that human life which 
in every stage is full of significance and 
worthy of our reverent study. Under- 
neath all that is external, incidental and 
superficial to the occasion—the stage, the 
music, the flowers, the festivity, the 
essays and orations, the applause and 
congratulations—there is a world of deep 
and tender meaning, which one cannot 
perceive without emotion. The Com- 
mencement is the place of meeting in 
more senses than one. It is not merely 
the graduates and their parents and 
friends that are meeting here; it is the 
Past and the Future that are coming to- 
gether. This occasion is a special in- 
stance of that ‘‘ conflux of two eternities,”’ 
which, could we but recognize it, fills 
every moment of our lives with mystery. 
It is significant both because of what is 
ending and because of what is beginning 
in it. Very wonderful are the Lehrjahre 


that have preceded Commencement ; and 
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very wonderful are the Wanderjahre that 
shall follow. 

Tell me, now, if anywhere, in this 
world, there is anything more interesting 
or more beautiful than youth, or if any- 
where anything more important is being 
done than is being done by these boys 
and girls who are daily going to school. 
The satcheled youth that walk our streets, 
morning and evening, give one at times 
an overwhelming sense of the mystery, 
the sadness, the glory of human life. 

“hese are they who are preparing. 
Silently, unostentatiously, unconsciously, 
as it were, they are doing their deeply 
significant work. They are children of 
Expectation and Hope; they are among 
us as the mysterious representatives of 
the vast and solemn Future. These are 
they who, when we are gone, will be do- 
ing the work, bearing the burdens, fight- 
ing the battles of the world ; to whom it 
will be given, percharice, to solve some of 
those problems which have been too 
much for us and which we shall leave un- 
solved. God be with them when their 
school-days are over, and when they shall 
settle themselves down to their appointed 
tasks ! 

‘* Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.”’ 
The reverence which is due to youth, to 
those young persons, for example, who 
stand on this Commencement platform, is 
due, not merely because of that which 
they are capable of attaining, but, in 
many cases, because of that which they 
have already attained. We need to 
reverence them because of what they are. 
Very rapid and very deep is the life of the 
soul in the years of youth, and very much 
may be accomplished before they come to 
an end. It is the season of intellectual 
and spiritual openness and susceptibility, 
of wonder, of enthusiasm, of heavenly 
dreams and visions, of a noble idealism. 
All that we have, we receive ; and at no 
time is one capable of receiving more 
than in the mystic time of youth. What- 
ever may hereafter come to this young 
graduate, it is probable that nothing 
higher will come than that which has 
already arrived. It has been said that 
every great teacher of the human race 
spends the rest of his life in teaching his 
fellow-men what he himself learned be- 
fore the age of twenty years. The great 
Dr. Samuel Johnson stubbornly main- 
tained that he knew as much at the age 
of sixteen as he knew at sixty. His 
judgment, he was willing to admit, had 
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become more mature; but, as for the 
essential knowledge, he insisted that it 
was present already at that early date. 
Such is the greatmess and the mystery of 
youth ; so far may one be on his journey 
before the sun is half-way to its meridian. 

t is not at any Commencement of col- 
lege or university that the writer, this 
year, has the privilege of being present ; 
it is simply a High School Commence- 
ment at which he is present and in which 
he plays a humble part, preaching the 
baccalaureate sermon and distributing the 
diplomas. Nevertheless, it is Commence- 
ment; and the interpretation of the Com- 
mencement mystery is one interpretation. 
These graduating boys and girls call 
forth the same feelings which would be 
awakened by a similar occasion in any 
higher institution. They have lived anc 
labored together for several years in a 
deeply significant companionship; mak- 
ing no claim upon public attention, they 
have silently performed their tasks; they 
have had their friendships, their ambi- 
tions, their dreams, their visions. To- 
night they part, and each one shall go 
his own way; but the mark will ever be 
upon them of the years which this occa- 
sion brings to a close. 

It is impossible for a thoughtful person 
to witness such a scene without a certain 
feeling of reverent tenderness. Especially 
in these closing years of the century, is 
one likely to be impressed with a sense of 
the deep and tender meaning of scenes 
like this. We whose lives have belonged 
to the present century cannot witness 
without emotion the setting forth upon 
their journey of those whose lives will 
belong to the next. These are the men 
and women of the twentieth century. 
God be with them when they shall stand 
face to face with the work, the conflicts, 
the problems of that century, whatsoever 
these may be. There is, in the eighth 
book of Virgil’s ‘‘Avneid,’’ a certain pass- 
age which the great English statesman, 
Charles James Fox, used to consider not 
only the finest passage in Virgil, his 
favorite author, but also one of the most 
pathetic in all human literature. It con- 
sists of the farewell words addressed by 
the aged Evander to Pallas when he sent 
him forth to his last battle. *‘ The beauty 
of this passage,’’ says Trevelyan in his 
‘*Karly History of Charles James Fox,’’ 
‘*in his years of vigor, Fox was always 
ready to expound and assert; and when his 
time came todie, he solemnized his parting 
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with the nephew whom he loved as a son, 
by bidding the young man repeat aloud, 
and then repeat once more, the lines, 
which, even at a less trying moment, few 
who have ever cried over a book can read 
without tears.’’ It is with feelings some- 
what akin to those expressed in this pass- 
age that, in these last years of the century, 
one witnesses the departure of company 
after company of young people whose 
lives will be lived, whose battles will be 
fought, in the century tocome. Go forth, 
O boys and girls, into the twentieth cen- 
tury. God speed you on your way. 
Morituri salutamus ! — Reformed 
Church /dessenger. 
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VICTORIA’S LONG REIGN. 
( N the morning of September 23, 1896, 

Queen Victoria's rule had exceeded 
in length that of any previous British 
sovereign, but the formal celebration of 
the event was reserved until this week, 
beginning with Sunday, June 20, Acces- 
sion day, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
day, June 20, 1837, when she succeeded 
to the throne on the death of her uncle, 
William IV. The celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary (in 1887) of her acces- 
sion was a memorable occasion, inasmuch 
as only three former English monarchs 
had reigned for fifty years; Henry ITI, 
who ruled for fifty-six years; Edward III, 
who lived for six months after the fiftieth 
year of his reign, and George III, who 
reigned fifty-nine years and four months. 
The rarity of a fifty years’ royal jubilee 
celebration is shown by the fact that 
nearly 450 years elapsed between George 
III’s celebration and that of Edward III. 
But the commemoration of the beginning 
of a reign covering a period of sixty years, 
longer by eight months than the reign of 
any British ruler from Egbert, the first to 
be styled ‘‘ King of England,’’ is such an 
exceptional occurrence that the British 
people would fall far short of their loyal 
duty if they did not make the most of it. 
Louis XIV of France was king for 
nearly seventy-two years, but he was only 
four years of age when he became the 
titulary sovereign; so that his responsible 
rule was very little longer than the sixty 
years’ reign of Victoria, whose accession 
took place when she was 18 years old. 
The Queen is nowin her 79th year. She 





has reached a greater age than any of her 
predecessors in the Hanoverian line, with 
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the exception of George III, who died at 
the age of 82. 

To recount the incidents of this long 
and brilliant reign would be to repeat the 
history of the British Empire in its golden 
age, a story too extended for treatment 
here in detail. The United Kingdom has 
a population of 39,134,166; but the British 
Empire, the possessions which acknowl- 
edge the sway of Victoria, has a popula- 
tion of 382,612,448, a vaster population 
than has at any time in the world’s his- 
tory acknowledged allegiance to a single 
sovereign. Of the achievements of the 
reign which have made for the comfort, 
happiness and prosperity of mankind 
everywhere, volumes might be written. 
One of these achievements is thus de- 
scribed by an English writer: 

_ ** Will the boys and girls of to-day be- 
lieve that in January of 1837 the mails 
were carried from Canterbury to Dover in 
sleighs? That merchandise brought 


from America at that time would often 
be delayed for six weeks in passing 
from Liverpool to Manchester? That 


| even when wise people were stupidiy in- 


credulous about the great change that 
was approaching, Lord Brougham in- 
veighed with positive indignation against 
the absurd idea of 700 persons going in 
seven carriages at 15 miles an hour? 
The grave ‘Quarterly Review’ itself 
solemnly declared it would be better to 
ride on a Congreve rocket than to travel 
at 20 miles an hour. A curious calcula- 
tion has shown that in 1837 the average 
travel of every British person in the year 
was 13 miles. Now that average is 148 
miles, accomplished much more cheaply 
and swiftly.’’ 

This is but one typical instance of the 
very many lines of progress for which the 
Victorian era has been distinguished, and 
which will suggest themselves to the 
reminiscent reader whose recollection ex- 
tends back to the day when Victoria was 
proclaimed queen. But it is not in con- 
trasts, suggestive as they are, that the 
chief interest of the British jubilee festiv- 
ities centres. The personality of the 
queen will engross the attention of the 
millions of loyal subjects who will throng 
the streets of London this week, and amid 
the pomp and acclaim of the week’s 
pageantry, it will not be forgotten by the 
subjects of her realm, and by other mil- 
lions who have no sympathy whatever 
with monarchal institutions in their best 
estate, but who respect the womanhood 
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of the benign British sovereign, that Vic- 
toria has during her long reign always 
exalted the home and the homely virtues. 

Says Sir Edwin Arnold: 

‘*It is round the royal home that the 
progress and accumulation of British 
power, wealth and intellect steadfastly 
grew throughout all these great and for- 
tunate years. Home love and home joys 
—nay, indeed, home sorrows also—have 
fed the queen’s heart with the forces and 
the faith necessary to enable her to bear 
her superb and solemn load of care and toil 


for England.”’ 
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THE PROPER USE OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

SUPT. AARON GOVE, DENVER. 
"THE school-houses are devoted solely to 
the education of children. The coun- 
try has $450,000,000 invested in school- 
houses. The returns forthisinvestment can 
be materially increased without increasing 
the investment. Protestant churches of 
the country are open to the public a very 
small part of the time. The same is true 
of public buildings, though not to so great 
an extent. It is profitable to provide 
instruction for the people by lectures, 
lyceums, scientific expositions and dis- 
cussions, hence proper for the people’s 
buildings to be used for that purpose. 
Objections to the use of churches obtain, 
on account of theological bias and denom- 
inational proprietorship. Halls at the 
court house are at the people’s service; 
only county seats have court houses. 
Assembly rooms are frequently con- 
structed in school buildings, and com- 
monly at the top of the house, with no 
easy access, and usually at some risk by 
accident. The public audience admitted 
to rooms in the school building frequently 
abuse the room and its contents. A plea 
is made for the construction of school- 
houses with a convenient assembly room. 
The increased expense would not exceed 
a very modest per cent. of the cost of the 
building. The room should be on the 
lower story, sometimes descending below 
grade line, with easy access from the side 
walk, so that it can be used without inter- 
fering in any way with theregular school. 
Any given community of 5,000 people, 
whether it be a neighborhood of a great 
city or an individual village community, 
will make such meeting place of assistance 
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in the instruction of the people. Some- 
times a social or scientific subject is inter- 
esting the people, and the community is 
hungry for information upon it, and in- 
structors and laborers are obtainable, but 
money is necessary to hire a hall, there- 
fore admission fee 1s charged and the ad- 
vantages are not obtained. A room of 
this kind should belong to the people. 
Whatever respectable, peaceable group of 
people wish in the evenings, or even dur- 
ing the day, to assemble for the purpose 
of instruction or rational entertainment, 
should be welcome, If a little library is 
gathered, it can be in the rom or adja- 
cent. Only instruction or rational enter- 
tainment should be admitted; sectarian 
religious meetings, partisan political cau- 
cuses avoided. The list of legitimate uses 
to which it could be put, about which no 
question could arise, is very long. This 
almost fetich worship of the school build- 
ing could well be modified. 

The same ts true of rural schoolhouses, 
which should be so constructed as to be 
useful for the people without interfering 
with school use. These great beautiful 
buildings ought not to remain closed two 
to three months during the summer of 
every year. The plea is made for the 
popularizing of school buildings by con- 
structing in the basement or first floor of 
each one, at a cost not to exceed five per 
cent. of the construction price, a meeting 
place capable of accommodating a goodly 
number of the people, where they can 
assemble from time to time and find 
warmth and light and comfort without 
paying extra money for it. 
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COMPULSORY vaccination, says the Phil- 
adelphia /ess, is the simplest way of pro- 
tecting individuals and the community 
from a dread disease that, if the prophylac- 
tic vigilance of to-day were relaxed, would 
not be, as it is, a comparatively rare af- 
fliction. Gloucester, England, which a 
few years ago was the haven of the anti- 
vaccinationists in England, was taught a 
terrible lesson last year by an epidemic 
of small-pox which recalled in virulence 
ante-Jenner days. Noone will say that 
any compulsory vaccination law may not 
work hardships, but with a little tact its 
administration can be adjusted to all local 
conditions for the good of all. Opposition 
to it is, therefore, most unwise, and anti- 
vaccination as a popular cry can flourish 
only where ignorance and prejudice rule. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may be aye stickin’ 1n a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - + + = J, P, McCASKEY. 
‘THE Legislature has adjourned. No 
backward step was taken in the 


school legislation that was enacted. In 
view of the persistent efforts to cut down 
the annual appropriation to the public 
schools, it is a source of rejoicing that no 
cut was made in the amount which the 
State has, for a number of years, been 
giving towards the maintenance of the 
puolic schools. Fora time it looked as 
if the efficiency of the Normal Schools 
would be crippled, but better counsels at 
last prevailed, and in the closing hours 
the sums heretofore given to these schools 
and to their students were added to the 
section of the general appropriation bill 
which provides for the payment of the 
salaries of the County Superintendents. 
If we add the appropriations for the ele- 
mentary schools, for the Normal Schools 
and their students, for the colleges and 
universities, and for the hospitals in 
which clinical instruction is given to the 
students of our medical colleges, we find 
that for the next two years more than 
twelve and a half millions have been 
appropriated for educational purposes. 
Nevertheless, not one cent was set apart 
in aid of high schools. This shows the 
urgent need of creating a stronger public 
sentiment in favor of secondary educa- 
tion, before Pennsylvania can be made to 
take a leading place among the States of 
the Union in the establishment of high 
schools for our boys and girls. 

The Merrick school bill, which finally 
passed the House by a vote of 110 to 65, 
provides a modification in the method of 
distributing the annual appropriation of 
five and a half millions. Heretofore this 
appropriation was distributed upon the 
basis of the number of resident taxables 
as returned at the last ¢riennial assess- 
ment. Hereafter one-third of the amount 
will be distributed upon the basis of the 
taxables returned at the dzennial assess- 








ment; another third upon the basis of the 
number of teachers regularly employed, 
not counting substitute teachers; and the 
remaining third according to the school 
children between six and sixteen years. 
This bill is supposed to be in the interest 
of the country districts, and against the 
big cities. It is to be hoped that the in- 
crease of the amount due to rural districts 
will be used to increase teachers’ salaries, 
to lengthen the term and to improve the 
schools. If the money is spent in ex- 
travagant purchases of school apparatus, 
public sentiment may in the not distant 
future force a change in the method of 
distribution that will be to the disadvan- 
tage of the sparsely-settled districts. 

The Lennon bill provides for placing, 
once in ten years, a copy of Smull’s 
Hand Book and of the School Laws in 
the libraries of all above the 
primary grade. 

The Acts giving Directors power to 
establish kindergartens, to close schools 
and transport the pupils free of cost to 
other schools, when this will diminish 
the school expenses of the district, to 
establish truant schools for the care, 
maintenance and instruction of children 
who can not be educated in other ways, 
will be given in the next issue of the 
Journal. In spite of the severe criticism 
to which the Legislature of 1897 has been 
subjected, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that there were enough members at 
all times on the alert to prevent harm to 
the schools. A system of public instruc- 
tion can not be reconstructed biennially 
without serious loss to the children of the 
Commonwealth. It has. been the glory 
of Pennsylvania that from the inception 
of our school system we have steadily 
advanced. Had our people been less con- 
servative, the legislation might not al- 
ways have resulted in genuine progress. 
It is better to make haste slowly than to 
move at arate requiring us periodically 
to retrace our steps from positions which, 
after trial, are found to be untenable. 


schools 
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THE appointment of Col. J. A. M. 
Passmore, widely known as a representa- 
tive of the American Book Company, as 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Wernersville Insane Asyluim, has recently 


been confirmed by the Senate. Heisa 


good man for this responsible position, 
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THE Commencement’ exercises of 
Lehigh University, at South Bethlehem, 
were held June 13th to June 16th. Uni- 
versity week always attracts very many 
alumni and friends of this great school. 
The baccalaureate sermon was by Rev. 
Thomas B. Angell, of Harrisburg. The 
class exercises, the alumni meetings, 
President’s reception and the commence- 
ment exercises proper were all largely 
attended. The extensive library, labora- 
tories, drawing rooms, museums and col- 
lections were all open for the inspection 
of visitors. It is a great institution. 


_ ‘Nor always the best teacher is re- 
tained. Often the reverse is true. No 
change should be made unless the board 
feels sure that the change is for the better. 
Whenever an improvement in the teach- 
ing force can be made, it ought to be 
made. ‘Teachers should not be given 
places on account of any ‘ pulls,’ political, 
social, or religious, nor should they be 
kept in place by such influences. Merit, 
worth, should be the standard. What 
can you do should be the measure of fit- 
ness, not who are your friends, what in- 
fluence can you bring to bear, or how 
badly do you need the place. In employ- 
ing teachers, boards should look to the 
interests of the children who are to be 
the men and women, five, ten, or fifteen 
years hence.’’ We all know this to be 
fact. 


Just as the bicycle and electric car have 
not yet superseded the horse, so the type- 
writer, valuable as it is, has not yet dis- 
placed the pen; and there is still a large 
field for books like ‘‘Ellsworth’s Illus- 
trated Lessons and Lectures on Penman- 
ship.’’ This book shows the subject from 
an educational standpoint, and the great 
value to teachers of a full and clear state- 
ment and illustration of all the ordinary 
rules and principles of the art, accessible 
alike to learner and teacher without the 
aid of the writing master. It contains 
nearly 300 pages devoted to the rudiments, 
with instructive model lessons and lec- 
tures amply illustrated, with artistic pen 
work appropriate to the text, followed 
by many chapters on Penmanship Teach- 
ing, a Syllabus and Graded Course of 
Study amplified under each topic for in- 
struction, so that the teacher may fully 
understand the what, the when, the how 
and the why of every step, with ample 
models and references to both vertical and 
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slant styles, as well as ancient alphabets, 
with their relative value and modern use. 
Its author, Henry M. Ellsworth, is a gen- 
tleman known throughout the country for 
intelligent devotion to his art. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUMS. 


TT’HE opening of the Philadelphia 
| Museums is an event of international 
significance. The attendance of distin- 
guished men, including the President of 
the United States and the ministers of 
foreign countries, drew public attention 
to the ceremonies. The thoughtful edu- 
cator can readily see the trend of our 
national development during the next 
century, and prepare for the changes 
which must necessarily follow in our 
courses of study. A new epoch is surely 
at hand. The race of great merchants 
who like Stephen Girard carried on an 
extensive foreign trade, passed away 
with the outbreak of the civil war. The 
injuries inflicted upon our commerce by 
Confederate privateers caused our mer- 
chants to depend upon the vessels of 
other nations for the transportation of 
their merchandise. ‘The best energies of 
our people were directed to problems 
of internal development. Enterprising 
youth flocked to the unoccupied lands of 
the west. Cities sprang up as if by 
magic. The great trunk lines of railway 
were built to connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific, and to bring the products of 
a rich soil to the markets of the world. 
Our mineral resources were developed. 
Coal, iron, petroleum and other com- 
modities were shipped abroad. The 
largest tanneries of the world were built 
upon Pennsylvania soil. Philadelphia 
to-day manufactures more Turkish and 
Persian rugs and carpets than the com- 
bined populations of the Ottoman and 
Persian empires. But while this inner 
development was going forward, the 
educated labor of other countries was not 
idle. The competition between them has 
brought on the fiercest commercial war 
of the ages, and given us new problems to 
solve. When for instance more than 
half of our coffee is brought from Brazil, 
it sounds strange to hear that our letters, 
our merchandise and the traveling public 
go via Europe to reach the ports of the 
1eighboring republics of South America. 
Thinking men are beginning to see that 
the best energies of our people must be 
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directed to the development of our own 
merchant marine and to the establishment 
of a banking system that shall rival the 
cosmopolitan banks of England and the 
Continent. The great Cramp shipyards 
of Philadelphia are now the largest in 
America. There is talk of establishing 
a commercial high school similar to those 
of Austria, in which young men learn not 
merely book-keeping and banking and 
type-writing, but also the languages of 
the people with whom it is possible to 
carry on a profitable foreign trade. A 
few far-sighted men are talking of a 
school of oriental languages in Philadel- 
phia, with affiliated centres of study in 
China and other countries, so that our 
young men may fit themselves for com- 
merce with other nations by mastering 
the languages which their people speak. 
The trade with Mexico, Central and 
South America naturally belongs to the 
United States. Stephen Girard was far- 
sighted when he provided instruction in 
Spanish for the orphans who were to be 
educated in his college. The opening of 
the Philadelphia Museums is another 
step to bring us into closer contact with 
our next neighbors on the Western Con- 
tinent. The establishment ofa collection 
of the products of Mexico and South 
America will be helpful in many ways to 
the enterprising merchant. It is even 
valuable as a means of teaching commer- 
cial geography. Entire classes from the 
public schools of Eastern Pennsylvania 
have visited the Philadelphia Museums 
for the purpose of studying these col- 
lections. This is but the beginning of 
what Prof. Wilson hopes to do for the 
schools of the state. 

In the writer's desk is a case of lead 
pencils with the stamp; “‘ Made in Ger- 
many.’’ Recently England passed an 
act requiring all cutlery and other mer- 
chandise imported from Germany to be 
stamped in that way. The result has 
been an alarming revelation of the extent 
to which the educated labor of Germany 
has captured the markets of England. 
A book with the title ‘‘Made in Ger- 
many’’ has been published in England, 
showing how the best markets of the 
world are gradually slipping away from 
the English manufacturers. How is this 
strange fact to be explained? The com- 
pulsory education of Germany has made 
ignorance impossible in the fatherland. 
When Prussia triumphed over Austria, 
the newspapers said it was the needle-gun 





that did it. The explanation was ac- 
cepted by the world’s rulers with the ex- 
ception of Franz Joseph and the states- 
men of Austria, who at once proceeded to 
reorganize the school and the army after 
the Prussian model. When Germany 
triumphed over France, Bismark ex: 
claimed: ‘‘ The schoolmaster has con- 
quered.’’ The world at last saw and 
acknowledged that the best preparation 
for war is the education of the masses in 
time of peace. For well-nigh a century 
the world has looked upon the German 
nation as a race of speculative philoso- 
phers. The fiercest commercial war of 
the ages has at length opened the eves of 
the English statesmen to the fact that 
universal education and technical and 
trade schools have enabled the Germans 
to carry off the prizes in the competition 
for the commerce and the trade of the 
whole world. An appropriation equal to 
about three and a half million dollars in 
our currency for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating scientific knowledge among her 
working people shows how deeply [Ing- 
land has been stirred, and what herculean 
efforts she is putting forth to restore the 
waning supremacy of her commercial and 
industrial life. May not the American 
people learn a lesson during the hard 
times which have come to us as the result 
of the commercial and industrial war 
which the nations of the earth are now 
waging? Hitherto we have dealt with 
the problem of hard times from the point 
of view of the politician rather than the 
statesman. How does the politician 
differ from the statesman? ‘The politi- 
cian looks forward to the next election, 
the statesman to the next generation. 
If the times are hard for us who live in 
the most favored state of the Union, how 
much harder will they be for our children 
in the next century, if we do not give 
them educational advantages equal to 
those enjoyed by the boys and girls of 
other states and other lands? Are we 
not beginning to see that neither ballots 
nor bullets, neither elections nor wars, 
can give us prosperity and contentment ? 
In the hour of deepest humiliation and 
severest trial the statesmen of Prussia 
turned to the school as the chief means of 
national restoration. The nineteenth 
century has shown the outcome of theit 
far-sighted policy. Who shall shape our 
policy—the demagogue or the states- 
man? The opening of the Philadelphia 
Museums is a sign that the era of the 
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statesman is dawning, and that lasting 
relief from hard times will ere long be 
sought in the proper education of the 
rising generation. 


FIVE YEARS OLD. 


FROM EARLY 
SYSTEM. 


INTERESTING DOCUMENT 
YEARS OF SCHOOL 


HE following very interesting circ ular 

letter, bearing date August 27, 1839, 
from Hon. Francis R. Shunk, Secret: Ty 
of the Commonwealth under Governor 
Porter—himself elected to succeed Gov- 
ernor Porter in 1845—has recently been 
brought to our notice by Deputy Supt. 
Houck. We give it place here as a docu- 
ment which brings out very forcibly the 
contrast between the condition of the 
school system in that early day, the great 
difficulties to be met and overcome in 
its general introduction and administra- 
tion, and the vastly improved conditions 
and colossal proportions of the same 
school system as it now exists in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Burrowes was the immed- 
iate predecessor in office of Mr. Shunk. 
He went into the office December 15th, 
1835, and was Superintendent until Jan- 
uary 15, 1839. But little had been done 
in putting the law of 1834 into force by 
his predecessor, but after his three years’ 
term, as Mr. Shunk tells us, out of 1033 
school districts 840 had accepted the sys- 
tem—more than four-fifths of the entire 
number. 





HARRISBURG, AUGUST 27, 1839 
70 the Directors of- District. 

GENTLEMEN: Incompliance with the roth 
section of the School Law of June, 1836, I 
send you a blank form for the annual report 
required of you by the Sth section of the 
same law. 
the last annual report of the Superintendent, 
one copy of a form of Rules and Regulations, 
and one copy of the School Laws now in 
force. 

The system of education by Common 
Schools 1s gradually gaining favor with the 
people, and will soon become the settled 
policy of the State. At the date of the last 
annual report of the Superintendent, Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, there were in the 


State 1033 School districts, of which 84o 
were accepting districts, and 193 non-ac- 


cepting. A number of the non-accepting 
districts have since accepted the system and 
received their share of the State appropria- 
tion, with which, and the tax they have 
levied, they are putting the system into 
operation, 


also send you a few copies of 
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Notwithstanding the great progress which 
has been made in introducing general edu- 
cation into our State, it must be admitted 
that the system is yetin its infancy. The 
cost of erecting school-houses, and other ex- 
expenses incident to its introduction, have 
of course been a heavy tax upon the funds 
of the districts, and the means applicable to 
instruction have been thereby diminished. 
The result has, in some instances, disap- 
pointed the expectations of friends, who 
took a superficial view of the subject, and 
strengthened the prejudices of opponents, 
who did | 10t examine it with impartiality. 
This primary duty of directors of pre paring 
school houses also 11 pos¢ S upon them the 


troublesome and perplexing — of locat- 
ing them, which in its performance gives oc- 
casion in many instances to Mnantlabection 
and complaint. These matters crowded to- 


gether in the outset, are often discouraging 
to directors who are willing to give their 
time and attention to the use of the public. 
They receive no credit for the wisest and 
best decisions, and the mistakes which un- 


] 
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avoidably occur, are magnified and per- 
verted so as to make the officeanything but 
desirable. It must however be recollected 
that these difficulties are, in their nature, 
temporary. School houses once erected 
will require little expense to keep them in 


repair for many years, and their sites, al- 
though for a time they may be the cause of 
angry feelings, if the selections are reason- 
ably judicious, will in a short time be ap- 
proved of by-all. Thus the means for ac- 
complishi these objects are within reach, 
but when the school houses in a district are 
erected, and the « xpenses paid and all the 
preparatory arrangements are made, a diffi- 
culty not so easily overcome presents itself 


in many districts. Itis this, /her not a 
sufficient number of Teachers for th hools. 

‘How to supply the requisite number, is a 
grave and important question. The tri- 


umphant success of our system of Common 
School instruction, depends materially upon 


the adequate 1 number and competency of 
teachers. It is believed by many that a 
liberal addition to their compensation would 
induce a sufficient number of competent 


persons to engage in the business of teach- 
ing. Others think that the establishment 
of schools for the education of teachers, at 
the « State under proper re- 
gulations, the best means of reach- 


X pe nse of the 
would be 


ing the object; others believe that both 
those plans, judiciously combined, would 
work a desirable practical result. But these 


involve the expenditure of a con- 


proj cts 
and require time to 


siderable sum of money, 
put them in practice. It must therefore be 
considered, whether there are not present 
and immediate sources from which a supply 
of teachers, to some extent, may be ob- 
tained, in addition to the se now in the public 
service 

The facilities of acqui1ing a sound educa 
tion in this prosperous country are so great 
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that we have in every county of the Com- 
monwealth a number of young men prepar- 
ing themselves for the learned professions, 
who are usually ready to enter upon their 
orofessional duties at a very early period of 
Fife, with little profit to themselves or ad- 
vantage to those who employ them. A 
young man of the best parts, at 21, 22 or 23, 
who has spent the last seven or eight years 
of his life at college, and in the minister’s, 
a doctor’s or a lawyer's office, wants that 
practical knowledge of mankind which is 
essential to make him useful. Who can 
estimate the advantages he would derive in 
his calling by devoting a year or two, or 
even three, to the interests of the public, by 
teaching in the common schools of the 
county in which he intends to reside? He 
would thus identify himself with the schol- 
ars, who in a few years will be the young 
men and the rulers of the county; and while 
he would greatly advance his personal in- 
terests, he would be a public benefactor; his 
claim upon confidence, affection and esteem 
would rest upon the best feelings of our na- 
ture. 

In this most respectable way, young men 
who have: commenced their professional 
career with indifferent success, and who 
complain of the want of employment. might, 
in a few years, secure to themselves friends, 
confidence and business, which sitting in an 
office for the same period with a sign on a 
window will never bring. In this way, too, 
young men desirous of acquiring profes- 
sional knowledge, who lack means, may 
supply their wants without calling upon the 
generosity, confidence or charity of their 
friends; and thus while they are studying 
their profession they will be acquiring 
knowledge of practical life that will be of 
infinite use to them, and forming intimacies 
with those who will afterwards be their pa- 
trons and clients. 

Again, there are in several school districts 
farmers and mechanics and other citizens, 
very often in the immediate neighborhood 
of school houses, who are fully competent, 
and who could, without ineonvenience to 
themselves, teach the school for the term. 
Even in an interested point of view, the 
compensation would in most cases more 
than supply the loss sustained by their ab- 
sence from their houses for six hours in the 
day. But by stepping out when no regular 
teacher can be obtained, and taking upon 
themselves the charge of educating their 
own and their neighbor’s children, they 
would become public benefactors, advance 
themselves in the esteem of all, and it may 
be added that, while giving, they would be 
receiving instruction. 

Now, none will deny that in these two 
sources there is a supply of teachers, which, 
if it could be obtained, would, to some ex- 
tent, relieve the wants of the districts, and 
greatly promote the interests of education. 
But many will say, the idea of obtaining 
the services of the individuals specified is 
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visionary. In this they may be mistaken. 
If proper measures are taken to direct the 
attention of the public to this important 

oint, little doubt can be entertained of the 
beneficial result. The power of public 
opinion in this country is great, and when 
employed to direct the attention of individ- 
uals to the promotion of their own interest, 
while they advance the public good, cannot 
fail of effecting its object. 

The principal object in writing this com- 
munication is to recommend to all the 
School Directors in the Commonwealth to 
take into consideration the best mode of di- 
recting the attention of the people to the de- 
ficit in the number of teachers in our Com- 
mon Schools, for the purpose of adopting 
remedial measures. They are the best 
judges, and can, by consultation with each 
other, determine upon the proper time, or 
times, of calling public meetings in the 
several counties or districts, and engaging 
the services of competent public-spirited in- 
dividuals to explain the wants of a system 
of popular education, upon which rests the 
permanency of our free institutions. Dis- 
cussion of the subject cannot fail in produc- 
ing the most beneficial results. 

The greatest and most distinguished men 
of ancient and modern times have been 
public teachers ; even now, in monarchical 
France, peers of the realm communicate in- 
formation to classes, and deliver lectures in 
public for the purpose of diffusing knowl- 
edge. Then why should not a teacher of our 
schools, a teacher of the youth, hold a high 
rank among his fellow citizens in republican 
America? The fact is, he does—there is a 
false impression abroad in regard to the re- 
spectability of these officers of the Republic. 
Among the most respected of our citizens 
are those who devote their time and talents 
to public instruction. The subject need but 
be examined, and the facts will be abund- 
antly manifest. It may be confidently pre- 
dicted that, by a proper direction of public 
opinion, the road to honor, to office, and to 
professional success will soon be opened to 
the respectable teachers of our common 
schools, to men who have devoted a part of 
the prime of their lives to advancing morals 
and knowledge, and that soon not only those 
whose want of means induces them to teach 
for the purpose of completing their educa- 
tion will engage in this service, but it will 
be a matter of pride and boasting, and of 
high honor, too, for young men, who have 
ample means, to devote a part of the prime 
of their lives to this honorable vocation; for 
most honorable it is, and most honorable it 
will be regarded by all, so soon as public 
opinion expresses itself upon the subject. 
Can it be possible that even the breeches- 
maker of the prince in monarchies should 
publish his occupation with pride and for 
interest, while, in this Republican country, 
the teacher of the sovereign people should 
shrink from acknowledging his profession, 
or not derive great advantages from it? 
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It is true, that many farmers and me- 
chanics think as little of taking charge of a 
common school as of a congregation, but it 
is because the subject has not been fully 
examined—all objections will vanish upon 
a fair investigation. There are motives of 
a very high nature which should induce a 
competent neighbor, where a good teacher 
cannot be obtained, to enter upon the ser- 
vice. When a public work is languishing 
for want of superintending care, the patriotic 
individual who steps forward and employs 
his time and talents for its preservation, and 


for restoring its utility, receives the thanks 
and approbation of all. 
Then how richly is he entitled to the 


public gratitude, who nobly comes to the re- 
lief of the School System, and strengthens 
and adorns its weakest points. 

Iam yours respectfully, 


FRANCIS R. SHUNK 
Supt. Common School 
se 


FROM REPORTS. 
BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Dr. Schaeffer's vig- 
orous crusade against the purchase of high- 
priced apparatus—never used by the teach- 
ers—is bearing fruit. In but two districts 
were expensive sets of maps purchased this 
vear. More money was invested in smaller 
dictionaries than ever before. This is com- 
mendable. Some efforts have been made in 
certain localities to establish school libra 
ries. Wecannot furnish the data as to num- 
ber of books, ete. Libraries owe their origin 
and rapid increase to progressive, wide- 
awake and cultured teachers. 
CoLUMBIA—Supt. Miller: The work of the 
school year is nearly ended. All the schools 
were visited once, a goodly number twice, 
and a few three times. The prospects for 
the coming year are very encouraging. A 
building of eight rooms will be erected in 
Catawissa, to afford better facilities for the 
high school with its excellent course of 
study. Many of our teachers are taking ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunities 
offered by our State Normal School. The 
fact that it is centrally located, together 
with its unequaled equipment and well- 
qualified instructors, gives us a great ad- 
vantage in keeping our teachers in the line 
of march professionally. 


ITEMS 


ELK —Supt. Sweeney: Benezette, St. 
Mary’s, and Wilcox, Jones township, grad- 
uated classes. Examinations were held for 
promotion in all graded schools of the 


county. We have organized an Elk county 
summer normal school, which is to be a 
fixed thing among the educational agencies 
of the county. Fifty students—teachers and 
prospective teachers—are now in attend- 
ance. The school is located at St. Mary’s, 
and is in charge of Profs. F. C. Cassidy and 
J. J. Lynch. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: The Bridgeport 
schools closed a successful term of eight 
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The graduating class numbered 
five. The commencement exercises were 
held in the opera house. Each member did 
his part admirably. A special feature of the 
day entertainment was the exhibit of work 
done. Vice-Principal E. E. Tombaugh’s 
pupils produced work in free-h: bac drawing, 
distribution maps and book re ports, that we 
have never seen excelled in the public 
schools 
INDIANA 
mencement 
school were 
There were 
Moffat made 
evening. The 


months. 


The 
Indiana 
, May 


class 


comi- 


Supt. Hammers 
high 


exercises of the 
held in Library Hall 18th. 
thirty-nine in the Dr. 
the principal address of the 
diplomas were presented by 


J. T. Bell, Esq., president of the School 
Board. The commencement exercises of 
the Blairsville and Saltsburg schools were 
all that could be desired. Deputy Supt. 
Houck made the addre ss to the graduating 
class at the latter place. Mr. Houck is al- 
ways sure of a warm welcome in Indiana 
county. 

MIrrLin—Supt. Cooper: The month of 
May is a comparatively quiet month so far 
as school affairs are concerned. I am sorry 
to be obliged to chronicle the death of an 
ex-director and a director Joseph Wil- 
liams, who had served as a member of the 
Lewistown School Board for a number of 
years, and William Satzler, acting president 
of the Granville School Board, have both 
departed this life; the latter will be sadly 


»f his labors in behalf of the 
Previous to the com- 
Lewistown high school, 
interesting exhibit of 
upils of the different 


present and all 


missed because ¢ 
Granville 
mencement of the 
the schools made an 
the work done by fj 
grades. Many patrons were 
were pleased. 
NORTHAMPTON 

month I examined 
Allen township and boroughs of |] 


i 
East Freemansburge. T he 


} 
schools 


Hoch 
graduating 
rh t 


During this 
goer of 
sath, 


Te- 


Supt. 
the 
i the 
Bangor and 
sults were excellent, and the teachers con- 
serve credit for the the h work 
doin; The Pen Argyl] schools are 
and the directors have decided 


. } 1 ‘ 
cerned ae TOU: 
they are 
crowded 


over 
to put up a six or eight-room building. 
Nazareth will erect an additional building, 
the second story to be occupied by the high 
S¢ hool. 

NORTHUMBERLAND Supt. Shipman: 
Graduating exercises have been held at 
Northumberland and Trevorton. Arrange- 
ments have been made for building a new 
school-house in Delaware and one in Upper 
Mahanoy. ‘Teachers’ annual grade sheets 
and reports show reasonable compliance 
with the compulsory attendance law.’ Two 
teachers’ examinations were held in May, 
one for professional certifi ates and the other 


for renewal of 
pees have been held years. 
\pplicants were required to take civil gov- 
ernment in addition to the common branches. 
Civil government is taught in more than 
half the schools now, and 


for twelve 


old professionals, some of 


before the end of 
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next year will likely be required in nearly 
all the schools in the county. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner: Classes were grad- 
uated from Marysville, Duncannon and 
Newport, reflecting much credit upon the 
principals of those schools. Deputy Supt. 
Houck entertained the audience at Newport 
in a delightful manner. Rev. Mr. Guss was 
the orator of the evening at Marysville. 
The music by Flickinger’s orchestra and 
Dickinson College Quartette at Duncannon 
was much enjoyed by all. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: The schools of 
the county are all closed except those of 
Somerfield borough, which has a _ nine 
months’ term—the one district in the county 
that has a term of mére than eight months. 
The Somerset borough School Board has 
contracted for an addition to the present 
school building. This addition will make 
the structure 110 feet by 60 feet, containing 
nine school-rooms, a library, a teachers’ 
room and an assembly hall capable of seat- 
ing 300 pupils. The work is being pushed 
as rapidly as possible. Local normals are 
in session throughout the county, and are 
more than usually well attended by teachers. 
Quite a nitmber of our teachers are attending 
the different State Normal Schools, so that 
we anticipate a stronger force of teachers 
than ever for the coming year. 

WvyominG—Supt. Jarvis: City Supt. Jas. M. 
Coughlin, of Wilkesbarre, delivered an inter- 
esting lecture in Centremoreland, Indiana 
school district, on Sunday evening, May 30. 
The next lecture of the series will be given, 
about the middle of June, by Prof. Frank 
Wood, of Wood’s Business College, Wilkes- 
barre. Commencement exercises have been 
held at Factoryville, a class of four; Nichol- 
son, a class of four; Meshoppen, a class of 
five; and Laceyville, class of three. Beauti- 
ful invitations were sent out by the graduates 
of the two last named schools. It was my 
privilege to attend the exercises at Me- 
shoppen. All the members of the class did 
themselves justice, reflecting much credit 
upon themselves as well as their teachers. 
The writer recently met with the Laceyville 
School Board to consider with them the ad- 
visability of enlarging their school building, 
regrading the schools, and putting the dis- 
trict in line for receiving aid under the 
high school Act of 1895. The Board has de- 
cided to take these steps, which is unques- 
tionably a move in the right direction and 
for the best interests ofthe entire commun- 
ity, not only for the immediate present, but 
for the generations to come. Prof. D. C. 
Roe, principal of the school the first year, 
will*be retained for another year. The 
directors of Nicholson have added the rith 
grade to their high school course and will 
add another member to their faculty, making 
a total of six teachers. The permanent 
certificate committee of the county held an 
examination at Tunkhannock, May 15. Two 
applicants presented themselves, one of 


whom, Mr. Hiester Sharpe, was passed. 
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DANVILLE — Supt. Houser: Commence- 
ment exercises were held May 27. Four 
girls and six boys graduated. Contest be- 
tween the Garfield and Lincoln literary 
societies of the high school took place May 


26, as the closing event oftheterm. An ex- 
hibit of school work, under the title of 
‘“‘School Fair,’’ was a new feature of our 


closing week. It brought out about 1500 
people, many of whom came the second 
time. Much surprise was expressed at the 
character of the exhibit, consisting of clay 
modeling, kindergarten work, nature work, 
map drawing, drawing, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, quotations, spelling and phonics. 
Du Bors — Supt. Greene: Our schools 
closed on May roth, after a very successful 
year. Seven students were graduated from 
the high school. During the month of 
March a school entertainment was given, the 
proceeds of which, about $60, were used in 
furnishing special elocutionary instruction 
to the members of the senior and junior 
classes of the high school. Twenty-seven 
students received these special lessons, un- 
der the instruction of Prof. Alton C. Lind- 
sey, of Jamestown, New York, a graduate of 
the Emerson School of Oratory, Boston. 
Prof. Lindsey’s work is of a high order and 
produces excellent results. 
HARRISBURG—Sup’t. Foose: On May 12th 
the Wickersham School Building was dedi- 
cated with proper ceremonies. This is a 
new eight-room building of a substantial 
character, with all the latest conveniences, 
and is heated and ventilated by a fan sys- 
tem of circulating the warmed air. It isthe 
third new building for the year; the other 
two are twelve-room buildings. 
HUNTINGDON—Sup't Cleaver: Our direc- 
tors have under way the erection of a new 
high school building, but it will not be ready 


for occupancy before November Ist. Our 
schools closed May 27th, with the high 


school commencement at which eleven girls 
and nine boys were graduated. The pro- 
motion of pupils was made on a basis of 
work done day by day during the year, in 
connection with tests given.at the conclusion 
ofsubjects. Examinations have their worth 
and are not to be discarded. Tests,or reviews, 
so-called, are simply the same idea under an- 
other name. But examination as the sole 
basis of promotion is certainly not the wisest 
way to dispose of the subject. The year’s 
work, we believe, has been quite successful. 
Pupilsin each gradeare farther advanced than 
before, but not at the cost of thoroughness. 
MIDDLETOWN—Sup’t. Weber: Forty-six 
pupils were transferred from our grammar 
grade to the high school and twenty-four 
graduated from our high school, the largest 
class in the history of the school. The com- 
mencement was attended with all the usual 
excitement. The opera house could not ac- 
commodate the people. Hon. C. M. Speer, 
of Oil City, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, addressed the class. He gave a 
stirring address, which was well received. 
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